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Care About the Supplies. 


How about the fodder supply for 
the winter? Does it look like carry- 
ing the stock through till grass? 
That time is four months or more 
off. It may not be well to be guided 
in feeding by last winter. ‘hen, 
the weather all through was the 
mildest and most favorable for ani- 
mals which had been known for 
many years. So, if you have been 
feeding a little lavishly, better hold 
up some, and study out all ways to 
make things go the furthest. ‘There 
is 30 mach waste in and about some 
barns, that we don’t wonder so 
many farmers are compelled about 
the windy days of March to scurry 
around the neighborhood to buy of 
the more provident, hay or other 
materials to eke out, when they had 
reckoned their supply very ample 
in the fall; and here, our hints 
about convenient feed boxes and 

- mangers in last number of THE 
, Fanwen, will come in helpfally. 
~ ‘hese, if you don’t have them, 
ought to be provided. If the corn 
stalks can be cut up more of them 
will be eaten and they will thus 
leave the manure in better shape 
for handling. If there be any in- 
ferior hay, cut that up, soften with 
warm water, and mix with bran and 
meal, using a little salt to savor, 
but don’t let any of the long feed 
be trodden under foot. It will be 
too precious for that; good wheat 
straw is not to be ridiculed; made 
into a warm cut mess, cattle will 
eat it well and thrive on it. So, if 
you have any misgivings now about 
feeding materials giving out prema- 





turely, these suggestions may be of | 
say, perhaps, too | 


' use. But you 
> much trouble; well, if that trouble 


will bce equivalent to money in the | 


end, why not take it? Much of the 
help now-a-days on the farm needs 
to be looked after to see that noth- 
ing is lavished and wasted. 


Smaller Areas, Better Cultivation and 
Diversified Crops Needed. 


Andrew Carnegie, in response to 
a toast at a banquet given the Pan- 
Americans, amcng other true re- 
marks said, ‘Agricultural products 
are the only things that cannot be 
produced cheaper by the aggregation 
and combination of labor and capi- 
tal.’’ We see a verification of this 
remark in our general observation; 
persons owning large farms, well 
stocked and perhaps with ample 





| 


capital, and yet, by the time they 
pay their labor, fertilizer and farm 
machinery bills, they have but little 
left at the end of the year, while 
the holder of a small farm who has 
concentrated his limited capital in 
the employment of labor and the 
purchase of fertilizers in the im- 
provement of his land to its utmost 
profitable capacity, and with a rota- 
tion of different crops, such as he 
could manage and control, has 
almost invariably succeeded, if not 
making a great deal of money, suc- 
ceeded in making an independent 
living and something besides. 

Good common sense manage- 
ment seems to be the secret of suc- 
cess, not only in general business 
but in farming. While it isimpossible 
to adopt a perfect system to meet 
seasons, markets and other contin- 
gencies, yet any observing man can 
to a great extent meet them by wise 
planning, and the prompt execution 


require. We have evidences of that 
in our own county. One gentleman 
with a forty-acre farm, one-half in 
cultivation, this year, himself with 
one hired hand, has sold over $800 
worth of strawberries, potatoes, 
tomatoes, etc., besides raised enough 
corn, hay, wheat, etc., to support 
his stock and family. Another has, 
after deducting freights, commis- 
sions and fertilizers, cleared about 
$1,800 from seventeen acres of 
melons, and “it is no uncommon 
thing for a farmer to say he has 





cleared $50 to $100, and even more, 
from an acre of strawberries. But 
| when they have increased their patch 
| to ten or twenty acres, they were 
neglected, and the expenses ‘ran 
| away with the profits.”’ 

| We might elaborate, but we think 
it is apparent to every observing 
man that the day has come for a 
better and more intelligent system 
of farming, the cultivation of less 
| land, thereby economizing in labor 
over which we have little control, 
and by intelligent and economical 
methods bringing that area to a 
high state of cultivation with a 
variety of crops that may be best 
adapted to the soil, seasons and 
markets, so planned and arranged 
that they will come on in rotation. 

Wicomico Co., Md. we. 





The Work of the Experiment Stations. 


Few farmers, and indeed few 
others usually well informed, are 





of those plans as exigencies may. 





aware of the amount of work, its | four are conducting feeding experi- 
scope and aim, being done by these | ment for milk, beef, mutton, pork, 
institutions to benefit the producers | or are studying different methods 
of the country; or, us a professor | of feeding. Kighteen are investi- 
in the Austrian School of Agricul- | gating subjects relating to dairying, 
ture, who had visited seventeen | including the chemistry of milk, 
agricultural colleges, twenty experi- | bacteria of milk, creaming, butter 
ment stations and other kindred | making and the construction and 
places here, puts it, ‘aim to make | management of creameries. At least 
their researches intelligible to all, | thirty-three stations are studying 
and to draw such conclusions from | methods of chemical analysis. Bo- - 
the results of such work as will be | tanical studies occupy more or less © 
of practical intergat and use to the | of the attention of thirty-three sta- 
common farmer.” There are 400,- | tions; these include investigations 
000 copies of the exceedingly valu-|in systematic and _ physiological 
able reports of the Agricultura] | botany, mycology, with reference to 
Department printed, but what are | the diseases of plants, the testing of 
they among 8,000,000 of farmers? | seeds with reference to their vitality 
The bulletins and reports of the | and purity, and classification of 
State Experiment Stations, and their | weeds and methods for their eradi- 
oftentimes valuable bulletins do not | cation. Thirty five to a greater or 
reach, perhaps, more than a tithe of | lesser extent in horticulture, testing 
the farmers in the state, and rarely | varieties of vegetables and fruits 
penetrate beyond its borders. The | and making studies in varietal im- 
agricultural papers and journals | provement and synonymy. — Me: wee 
rarely touch the ‘climate, the rain- | have begun operations ‘1 er 
fall, or the weather’’ either editori- | Twenty-five investigate injurious in- 
ally, or otherwise, all controlling | sects with a view to their prevention 
factors in plant growing rendering | or destruction. Fifteen give atten- 
soil and manure of secondary con- | tion to veterinary science. At least 
sideration. four are experimenting in agricul- 
ture, and three in aviculture. Sugar 
making is experimented with at six 
stations. , 

























































The general government, and very 
many of the states, having made 
quite liberal appropriations fur the 
support of these experiment stations, | 
involving the collection of taxes in 
some form to meet them, it is right 
that they who pay them should 
know what they are doing. 


- These varied experiments employ 
63 directors and vice-directors, 106 
chemists, 73 agriculturists, 40 horti- ° 
culturists, 30 botanists, 29 entomol- 
ogists, 19 veterinarians, 10 meteor- 
ologists, 5 biologists, 5 viticulturists, 
3 physicists, 3 geologists, 2 mycolo- 
gists, 1 irrigatist, 14 in charge of 
sub-stations, 13 secretaries and trea- 
surers, 16 clerks, 17 miscellaneous, 


The experiment station record for 
January, 1890, thus classifies them 
in 1888-9: Twenty-seven are study- 
ing problems relating to meteorology 
and climatic conditions; thirty-one - 
are studying the soil by investiga- | — 449, ae those ves 
tions of its geology, physica and | tered im two classes, we have a tota 
chemistry; experiments in tillage, | of 402. 
drainage or irrigation; soil tests with | One thing strikes one with pro- 
fertilizers or other experimental | found astonishment in going over 
inquiries. ‘Thirty-five are making | the above lists, the very few stations 
analyses of commercial and home- | engaged in systematic investigation 
made fertilizers, or are conducting | of meteorology and climatic condi- 
field experiments with fertilizers. | tions judging from the small num- 
Thirty-nine are studying the more | ber of meteorologists employed, only 
important crops with reference to|10. It is conceded on all hands 
methods of culture, manuring and | that soil, climate, weather, are con- 
rotation; varicties adapted to dif- | trolling factors of all growths, hence 
ferent localities and purposes, and | need the most attention of these 
chemical composition and nutritive | scientists and scientific stations. It 
value. ‘I'wenty-five stations are in- | is estimated that 10,000 pages are 
vestigating the composition of feed- | issued by these experiment stations 
ing stuffs, and in some instances|in the form of -reports, bulletins, 
making digestion experiments. | circulars; a truly large mass of 
Seventeen are dealing with questions | reading from which to extract valn- 
relating to silos and silage. ‘I'wenty- | able information. xX. 
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Experimenting with Potatoes. 


_—>-r- 





The Vansville Farmers’ Club hav- 
ing offered a premium for the best 
acre of potatoes grown (only mem- 
bers allowed to contest), it occured 
to me that it might be beneficial to 
our club if these acres were prepared 
in different ways instead of one, so 
as to be able to determine which 
treatment would prove most profit- 
able in our vicinity. But 1 must 
confess [ am very much disappointed 
in the returns of lot designated by 
letter L. In the first place not more 
than half of them came up ; second- 
ly, they were affected very mach by 
the drouth; thirdly, by the rot; 
and, notwithstanding these hin- 
drances, there were harvested 320 
bushels, of 56 lbs. to the bushel, of 
sound potatoes. It seems to me 
without these drawbacks, | could 
have reasonably expected from five 
to six handred bushels. ‘The acre 
known as C came up a little better ; 
planted ten days later than L; 
. therefore, were not so much affected 
by drouth, but rotted very badly 
before digging. Gathered 275 bush- 
els from this acre. Acre No. 3, 
designated by letter B, was planted 
twenty days after L ; came up very 
nicely and was not affected either 
by drouth or rot and yielded 240 
bushels. So you perceive that b 
had advantages of season and a good 
stand which were denied both L and 
C. As we proceed, please keep all 
of these items in mind so as to be 
able to decide which plat is the 
most profitable. 

The land on which all were 
planted was a medium loam. Acre 
L, had one car load or seventeen two- 
horse wagon loads of stable manure 
spread on it March the 8th and left 
until April 5th, when another car 
load was applied which was per- 
mitted to remain until May Ist, 
when all was plowed down about 
eight inches deep. June 1st, land 
well prepared ; rows run off twenty-* 
. seven inches apart, five inches deep. 
Kleven hundred pounds of fertilizer 
was sown over them broadcast, con 
sisting of 450 lbs. bone, 450 lbs. 
Baker’s potato guano, 100 lbs. 
muriate of potash, 100 lbs. nitrate 
of soda, mixing about 20 lbs. of 
sulphur with same. Potatoes planted 
about twelve inches apart, June 1st, 
in rows, covered nicely; harrowed 
down when commencing to come up; 
worked four times. 

Now let us compute what this 
acre has cost : 


OO Fis 20 
2 car loads manure............06. 68 00 | 
<4 bushels potatoes, “ Pride of the 
eer 20 00 | 
Plowing, Planting, Working and 
CEE cc cccccnccccceccccete 20 00 
Making in all................ $126 20 
320 bu. potash at 80 cts........... 256 00 
MES Er PTO UOT. ooo cccccccececs 50 00 
$306 00 
BUTI bedsddsndsdccscveienes $179 80 





I would say here, the three acres | 
L, C, B, were in cabbage last year, | 


ae 





_try that have been 
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and L and © were manured ; also 
that when | found that L came up 
so badly, I had it replanted; but 
they never amounted to much. 

Acre C had fiftven two-horse wagon 
loads of cattle manure applied the 
middle of A’pril, plowed down and 
prepared the same time as L, ex- 
cepting rows were thirty inches 
apart and 1,000 lbs. Tertilizer sowed 
in drill instead of broadcast. Fer- 
tilizer mixed in same proportion as 
L. Potatoes planted ten days later 
than Land worked just the same. 
So that acre C cost: 


Fertiliz r, 1,000 lbs $16 50 


eeeeree se eeee 





15 loads manure.........--+-e+e- 18 75 

Seed, “Empire State”.........-++- 9 60 
Planting, p'owing, working and 

GigyMg ..ccercceserseces 20 00 

$64 85 

275 bushels at TOC .ccce eee eecoee $192 50 

Acre improved .........+++ee+0+- 25 00 

$217 50 

BR Kc dnec es eedsedecs.coeoeeas $152 65 


Acre B was plowed at the same 
time as I.; ground prepared and 
planted twenty days later with the 
Aspinwall potato planter, using 600 
Ibs. of the same mixture as 1. and 
C; rows only twenty-four inches 
apart, working only three times. 

Now B cost for 





600 Ibs. fertilfizer.......-.+0-seees $9 75 
Seed,“Burbank” and “Rural Blush” 16 00 
Plowing, planting, working and 

gathering. ........sseeceeeeeees 18 00 
$43 75 

B. 
240 bushels at 70c...........-2 00: $168 00 
BEXPOREOS. oc cecccccccccccscccnces 43 75 
RE en ae. hes one $124 2 

C. 
975 bushels at TNC. ... coe wevcces #192 50 
Land improved in value... ....... 25 00 
217 50 
BSPOMGOS. po ccccscccccccvcveccees 64 85 
RE Ren $152 65 

L.. 
$20 bushels at B0c.........cccccess 256 00 
Land improved in value.. ....... 50 00 
$306 00 
eee eee err ee 126 20 
PU areetins cdqwwneb eat cae $179 80 
$456 70 


No doubt you observed the pota- 
toes of L were put at 10 cents more 
than C and B, for the reason there 
were fewer of seed size. I have also 
tried to be as brief as the subject 
would allow. L. C, BRALL, 


—————— <> © & 


Potatoes. 


Our experiment stations as a 
whole, our Maryland one included, 
with numerous other experimenters 
in various parts of the coun- 
teaching the 
planting of whole potatoes as the 
best for large yields, have received 
a heavy set-back from the results of 
experiments made in various parts 
of the country for the American Ag- 
riculturist’s prize for the largest 
yield per acre. ‘There were forty- 
one competitors, from Colorado to 
Maine and Washington ‘Territory, 
of whom sixteen were from Maine, 








the great potato growing state. The 
yields were from 974 bushels, the 
first prize-winner from Wyoming, 
to 258 bushels in Pennsylvania, 
and the profits from $714 to $75. 
The Wyoming man used no fertili- 
zer, but gave ‘copious irrigations,”’ 
while the Keystone man used 
Mapes’ fertilizer. ‘Che prize-winner 
cut his potatoes to one, two and 
three eyes, and he of the Keystone 
State to two. As to mode, two cut 
to one, two and three eyes; six to 
two and three eyes; five to one; 
five to one and two; thirteen to 
two eyes ; two to one and three ; two 
to four eyes; three planted whole 
and two halves. ‘The prize-winner 
planted on a ‘sandy loam” (see 
Farmer of December 15th) and he 
of Pennsylvania on a clay loam ; or, 


to be more explicit, thirteen used a | 


sandy loam; one a clay loam; six 
gravelly ; one alluvial; one dark 
red; four stony; one slaty; one 
light ; one yellow; two black loam ; 
two sandy and gravelly; one free 
loam. 

The Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion Report for January, 1890, an- 
nounces that «large and whole 
tubers preduced smaller and poorer 
merchantable ones than did parts of 
medium ~tubers or single eyes.” 
«Given two potatoes of equal size, 
one planted whole will not yield so 
large nor so good a crop as will the 
other tuber cut into halves, ‘and 
each part planted separately in a 
single hill.’’ 

After this, comes the question of 
the manure to be used, and the fol- 
lowing analysis of the potato tells 
the tale of that: Potash, 59 per 
cent.; soda, 1 per cent.; magnesia, 
4.5 per cent.; lime, 2 per cent.; 
phosphoric acid, 19 per cent.; silica, 
2 per cent.; chlorine, 3 per cent. 
And it seems there is little differ- 
ence whether the manure is put un- 
der or over the potato. 

As to cultivation, it must be gov- 
erned by the season and the soil. 
In a wet season and a damp soil 
hilling would be best to keep the 
water from standing” around the 
hills. Ina dry soil and a dry sea- 
son that cultivation must be fol- 
lowed that will prevent evaporation, 
and ward off the effects of drought. 

W. C. A. 
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The Farmer of the Future. 

At present he is an enigma. 
Heretofore tractable, patiently plod- 
ding along, meekly carrying the 
butt end of every burden; bossed 
about by those who looked upon him 
as their natural prey ; too busy tvil- 
ing to make both ends meet to get 
time to attend the grange, alliance 
or farmers’ club, and only taking 
an interest in politics when the 
political «‘rounders-up’’ made their 
annual visit to each cross-roads 
shortly before election time, and 
then piously voting the ticket his 
father and grandfather voted, with- 
out being able to give any other 
reason for doing so; willing to leave 


all laws and law-making to those 


— =. 
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who followed that lofty profession 
for a livelihood ; perfectly content 
if be was allowed the right to live. 
Looked down upon with contempt 
by all other professions as the natural 
pack-horse for every public and 
private burden, legislated and dis- 
criminated against in the interest of 
‘‘pets of the governmont and state,”’ 
he has at last made a stand, and 
shown fight after a long chase in 
bringing him to bay. Now that he 
is being thoroughly aroused, his 
dander up, and war paint on, he 
proposes to make things lively in 
future, in showing his hand when- 
ever and whererer he has an oppor- 
tunity. e 

Thanks to an enlightened public 
sentiment largely due to the educa- 
tional features of farmers’ organiza- 
tions throughout the land, but 
mostly owing to the urgent necessity 
for determined action upon his part 
in matters pertaining to his welfare 
and that of those dependent upon 
him, the farmer of the future will 
be a more aggressive, capable and 
intelligent citizen and voter from 
the severe schooling he has been 
and is stitl being compelled to pass 
through. «His definition of justice’’ 
so forcibly illustrated in a recent 
number of the Rural New Yorker 
as ‘‘equal rights and honest share,”’ 
bodes no thought of evil or injustice 
to any other calling, but is a modest 
but firm demand for what are his 
just dues. Having felt the power 
of united action in politics at the 
last elections, he proposes in future 
to press the issues and force the 
fight. 

That his methods are crude and 
his experience limited, his warmest 
admirers cannot but admit. But 
that symmetry, beauty and perfec- 
tion will eventually adorn the form 
of the new goddess of liberty now 
being hewn from the rough, none of 
his revilers and  persecutors wili 
have the temerity to deny. 


The farmer of the future will not 
be merely content as a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, but will 
look to a higher and better develop- 
ment of his calling and condition. 
His present condition of depression 
and imminent ruin comes from too 
much confidence in others to do his 
thinking and law-making, and his 
present belilgerent and independent 
action in kicking over the traces of 
the two old parties, follows as a 
natural result of this continued be- 
trayal of confidence, and politicians 
will find it a more difficult jeb pull- 
ing the wool over the eyes of the 
guileless hayseeder of the future 
than of the past. ‘ 


As the agricultural interest of 
this great nation is the keel upon 
which rests our grand and beautiful 
ship of state, so let the old ship be 
guided through the breakers of de- 
struction that this magnificent foun- 
dation upon which she rests be nct 
injured to the sure destruction of 
all on board, and having defined 
justice correctly, it is, «‘Forward ! 
farmer, go up head.”’ 
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Seeding and Planting. 


In nothing are farmers, and good 
intelligent ones at that, further be- 
hind than in the adaptation of the 
variety of wheat, corn, oats, to their 
soil and to the time itisdone. Yet 
nothing is more clearly ascertained 
than that the time of seeding and 
planting in an average number of 


@er"s will suit a particular soil better 


than any other. 

A farmer, now dead, whose soil 
was a very light yellow sand, and a 
black sands loam, for years finished 
planting his corn by the first of May 
as a rule, and scarcely ever failed 
to make acrop: His corn was white 
on the black land and the level, 
yellow on the hills and sand. 

Even now we see our truckers 
recommending different varieties of 
strawberries as better adapted to one 
soil than another. Years ago Gov. 
Stevens and Col. Lloyd, of Talbot, 
varied in their wheats; one seeding 
Mediterranean, the other «blue 
stem,’’ from the conviction that 
each did best on their lands, one a 
light red clay, the other a stiff 
white oak soil. Now that varieties 
of wheat have increased so very 
greatly, and have been brought from 
many sections different in soil and 
climate, there seems to be no reason 
why farmers should not turn their 
attention to these questions; certain- 
ly none why the experiment station 
should not give it a trial. 

As we write, the fact occurs to us 
that here yellow corn is two weeks 
earlier in maturing than white, and 
that it generally will stand much 
more rain without serivus injury. 
Bat it needs to be stated that the 
yellow corn referred to had a smaller 
ear and a lighter colored grain than 
that of to-day. The white corn, 
too, was usually red cobbed and 
easily shelled. Indeed it is a fact 
that asa whole there is less atten- 
tion to selecting seed than formerly, 
probably from the fact that the use 
of fertilizers and other manures has 
given rise to the opinion that they 
compensate for the selection of in- 


- different seed. 


On another farm in our mind’s 
eye the white has ever outgrown the 
planted. . And 
even this has sadly degenerated from 
that formerly planted, which had 
been selected for years and had been 
made a distinct variety by mixing 
two distinct varieties, and from the 
cross making a new one better suited 
to the soil. 

On this same farm nothing has 
been so distinctly noticeable as 
that the time of planting makes or 
mars a crop. This becomes ap- 
‘parent as it has had different ten- 
ants each planting at a different 
season, and frequently with different 
varieties, and always ending with 
a great difference in the amount 
produced. 

As then, weather and other acci- 
dents control to a certain extent the 
farmers’ time of planting, as differ- 
ent soils produce more when seeded, 
or planted, with one variety of corn 


for bedding, and except from grain 
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than another, it would seem the part 
of a wise system of farming to use 
every endeavor to suit the seed to 
the time of seeding, and to the soil. 

As has been stated on more than 
one occasion, a deteriorated soil 
grows spontaneously different grass- 
es, weeds and trees from a rich one, 
so should we take the hint and en- 
deavor to suit our crops to the vary- 
ing conditions. Assuredly we are 
not doing it, nor scarcely making 
the endeavor. For one I am thor- 
oughly conscious that I have failed 
to do my duty in this line, and have 
reaped the penalty, although doing 
far more than my neighbors. 


a 





Making Richer Manure. 

A large part of the value of fer- 
tilizers is due to the promptness of 
their action. Stable manures are 
always proverbially slow. They are 
composed generally in great part of 
coarse straw or other material used 


fed animals, the excrement contains 
a ridiculously small proportion of 
available plant food. Fresh dung 
is not available until some fermen- 
tation takes place. Until warm 
weather incites this, the stable man- 
ure does little good. After the 
heats of summer begin, the coarse 
manure in large amount may even 
injure crops by increasing droughts. 
The manure applied in spring is 
often only brought into soluble form 
by autumn, when fall rains and 
winter snows are ready to wash away 
its most valuable portion into ditches 
and rivers. 

We believe heartily in stable ma- 
nure, but it is no detraction from 
its value to wish it were more im- 
mediately available. ‘Two ways are 
open for doing this, one indirect, 
by feeding richer foods containing 
more nitrogenous and mineral ele- 
ments, and the other direct, by 
adding to the manure pile potash, 
phosphate and nitrates in the con- 
centrated forms in which they are 
furnished in commercial manures. 
This is what may often be done 
with great advantage. Stable man- 
ures are generally apt to be deficient 
in phosphate, and the commercial 
phosphate contains at best only very 
small proportions of ammonia, 
though this rather than the mineral 
is what gives grain its more vigorous 
growth at the start. In all am- 
moniated phosphate there is usually 
only about two per cent. of am- 
monia, or in a dressing of 150 
pounds per acre about three pounds. 
It is evident, therefore, that a mix- 
ture of the potash with the stable 








manure benefits both, by making 
and keeping both in available con- | 
dition for crops. | 

A still greater improvement to | 
most manure heaps is the addition | 
with the phosphate of a dressing, | 
say of twenty-five pounds of nitrate | 
of soda evenly distributed to each | 
load of manure. 


in available form, and do any crop 
more good than either the phosphate 
or stable manure alone could pos- 
sibly do. What is wanted in stable 
manure is a tendency to decompose 
rapidly, and nothing better pro- 
motes this than nitrate of soda. 
Phosphate alone is liable quickly to 
revert to insoluble forms, and ni- 
trate of soda is the best preventive 
of this. The nitrate of soda is 
more expensive per ton than com- 
mercial phosphate, but is much 
more effective for immediate results, 
and a comparatively small amount 
per acre will produce a great in- 
crease of crop. Since the discovery 
of nitrate beds in South America, 
this fertilizer can be procured much 
more cheaply than was thought pos- 
sible a few years ago. It can now 
be had for $50 or $60 per ton, and 
possibly less. In appearance it re- 
sembles common salt, and should 
be made as fine as possible before 
distributing, as a little will, for 
most crops, be sufficient if it reaches 
them at all. 


In every case where nitrate of: 


soda or phosphate is used to enrich 
manure, clover should be sown if it 
is with a grain crop, so as to leave 
something on the land after the 
crop is removed. ‘The nitrate is 
very soluble, while the phosphate is 
liable to revert and become useless 
until made soluble again. Clover 
roots prevent the loss of nitrates, while 
they greatly aid the solubility of the 
phosphate which the soil contains. 
Soils long cropped with wheat pro- 
duce good crops when clover is 
grown on them, though only the 
roots are left in the soil. Owing 
to its solubility it is better to 
defer the application of soda to 
land until spring, as otherwise much 
of its value will be washed away by 
floods that often occur the latter 
part of winter as the snow goes off 
and the land is filled with water.— 
Am, Cultivator. 





Live Stock and Dairy. 





Cleanliness and Comfort About the 
Stables. 


When you go into a barn-yard 
and see the stock, including the 
milkers with their limbs and flanks 
thickly coated with accumulated 
filth, you are not apt to be favor- 
ably impressed with the habits of 
their owner. It is -evident to you 
that there is but little provision 
made about the stables. For ne- 
glect of this very important care, 
the animals not only present the un- 
tidy, unsightly appearance described, 
but during the winter they are made 
very uncomfortable, lying in their 
miry, cold places, which is a loss, 
for more food is required to keep uy: 
the animal warmth. Sach instances 
of neglect are not uncommon over 
the country, though we are glad to 
say they are every year becoming 
less frequent as more and more is 
said in farm papers against them. 


Eight loads of | ‘The owners of stock who are get- 


such manure per acre would give a| ting along in thie slouchy way will 
dressing of 200 pounds of nitrogen ' say in extenuation of it, that bed- 
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ding materials are expensive and 
that he cannot afford to use them, 
it would take away all the profit. 
We think he fails to get the profit 
by such neglect. On every farm, if 
the proper care be exercised, enongh 
materials in some shape or another 
ought to be housed in the summer 
or fall to serve all the needs of the 
stock to make their stables dry, 
comfortable and clearly. Rye and 
wheat straw may be economized for 
feeding; still, that the stables of the 
milk cows may be kepi in proper 
condition to subserve both warmth 
and cleanlineas, a portion of it should 
be set apart for this purpose, unless 
large quantities of coarse marsh hay 
can be had, or, better still, an 
abundance of forest leaves. 

We know a very provident and 
therefore a successful farmer who 
regularly, after the leaves have fallen 
in the autumn, gathers up all he 
can find of them either in the wood- 
land or from the grove surrounding 
his dwelling. These he stores away 
and when the rains come down and 
the snows drive about his barn, they 
serve him in good stead. His cattle 
are always cleanly and in good con- 
dition, and when the spring comes 
round he has a large manurial de- | 
posit of rich vegetable matter to 
draw upon for his crops, and he can 
thus greatly lessen his supplemen- 
tary commercial fertilizer bill. Have 
you any forest leaves that might be 
gathered up even at this late time? 
We are speaking now more particalar- 
ly to the farmer who finds great diffi- 
culty in making ‘‘buckle and strap 
méet,’”? and so are compelled to 
husband every resource however 
small. 

We have often wondered what 
customers in towns and cities who 
consume milk or butter from such 
dairy establishments as the ones 
alluded to in the foregoing remarks 
would say if they could go and see 
the actual condition of things. 


* 
ad 


Treat the Young Heifers Well. 





Years ago it was the custom of 
many farmers in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to put their heifers on skort 
rations during the winter by turn- 
ing them into the old worn-out 
fields, grown up with pines and 
cedars, that they might browse their 
branches and so get their living 
independent of the corn stalk rick. 
They claimed for this treatment 
that the animals would at least keep 
alive even if they did not accumn- 
late any fat, and would be ready to 
pick up and recruit with the spring 
grass. The result, was, they neve 
got over the winter’s stunt, and 
their owners never had anything 
but scrub cows for their supplies of 
milk and butter which was of mea- 
gre yield and which they had to sell 
at low prices, because of inferior 
quality. But this was not the only 
way in which they were the losers 
by their improvident way. If the 
animals had been kept up and 
liberally fed, their droppings in- 
stead of being wasted over the barrens 
wonld have helped very much to 
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eaten the value of the manure. re. | 


Occasionally, even at the present 
time, farmers, or rather apologies 
for farmers, may be found who still 
cling to the same custom and are 
content, notwithstanding the pro- 
gress in agriculture which they see 
around them, if their heifers are 
just alive when the winter is over. 
But this stand-still business, which 
is a money losing one all the time, 
must give way everywhere to the 
better, because more humane and 
certainly more sensible and profit- 
able plan of keeping the calf push- 





ing and advancing from the time it | 


is weaned by generous and carefal 
treatment until it becomes a milker 


| 


and fills the pail and yields the | 


golden butter at a paying price. 
Starvation treatment is not good 
for man or beast. 


The Dairy Form. 


Mr. ‘I’. L. Hacker, of Madison, 


Wis, has written a quite interesting | 


article in the Breeders’ Gazetle of 
Dec. 24th, on the «Dairy Form” in 
cattle. He illustrates his ideas by 
drawings of noted Jersey cows, 
showing their marked agreement in 
certain specified points of form. 

When the Dairyman first took up 
the discussion of this question to- 
gether with that of the «nervous or 
dairy temperament,’’ several years 
ago, there was a much greater degree 
of confusion prevailing among dairy- 
men as to the true form of the dairy 
cow than at present. The ‘general 
purpose”’ idea of a dairy cow prevail- 
ed them quite generally. ‘This 
prevented the formation of clear and 
distinct ideas of form or purpose. 
But «* special purpose’’ 
beginning to prevail among dairy- 
men, ag among horsemen ; and the 
dairy ides! is no longer «‘void and 
without form.’’ 

In discussing this question we 
should always establish in our minds: 

1. An understanding, as far as 
possible, of the function of the dairy 
cow. 

2. We should endeavor to under- 


stand the laws that govern the 
exercise of the dairy function. 
3. We should ‘understand that 


with the cow, as with all machines 
having a specifiic purpose to perform, 
function modifies and establishes 
form. 

The old Arab maxim concerning 
the horse was: «orm is every- 
thing to purpose.”’ It is true of 
the horse ; it is true of the mowing 
machine ; it is true of the sewing 
machine, and just as true of the 


perfect dairy cow. 


Both the breeder and business 
dairyman are learning the impor- 


In all animals, the 
developed the capacity or function 





ideas are | 
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dairy performance. 


‘Yo possess a safe and profitable | Brahmas. 


| 


judgment of the dairy cow, it is| 


necessary to establish in the mind 
an outline of the true dairy form, 
basing that ontline on 
which govern the action of specific 
dairy functions. We then have a 
‘reason why’’ the possession of the 
desired function is indicated by the 
form. 


the laws | 


an calanget capiaity or fanction for Fleche, allies: Orenacare and 


Dorkings. ess juicy, Cochins and 

Of course, there will be found 
various exceptions to this classifica- 
tion, because tastes- will differ, and 
each one is likely to think his own 
breed the best. The list is defective 
in that it does not include Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Langshans and 
Dominiques, now so popular. It is 


No horseman would select a | a question if our dominiques, rump- 


horse with a draft-horse form, for | less and duck-legged fowl are not 


racing purposes. No 
hunter would select a fox-hound, 


for hanting purposes, that had a/| 


nose and body shaped like that of a 
bull dog. ‘The long line of breed- 
ing and exercising for a special pur- 


| pose has established specific func- 


tions ; and function has, as we said 
before, established specific form. 
more highly 


in a given direction, the more 
distinct becomes the form indicative 
of that function. This is not say 
ing that the desired form always 
indicates the exercise of the desired 
function. 

With cows, as with men, the 
power or ability to do can only be 
determined by the doing. The 
form may be perfect and still the 
power to do be lacking. ‘The wise 
jadge of cows must never under- 
estimate the indicative value of 
form, but he must look deeper for 
the evidence of power or ability to 
make that form execute its purpose. 
—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


——_ =» eo & —__ —— 
‘ellie Yard. 
Breeds of Poultry. 


Now that poultry raising and egg 
producing have become such a large 
business, and so important a one in 
some sections of the county, the 
following, taken from an agricul- 
tural report, exhibits the character- 
istics of the different breeds in such 
away as to afford a clear idea of 
their merits: Hardy, Brahmas, 
Houdans, Hamburgs, Creveccours, 
Spanish, Leghorns. Delicate, La 
Fleche, Polands and Bantams. JDo- 
mestic and quiet, Brahmas and 
Cochins. More vivacious, Spanish, 
Leghorns and Dorkings. Acfive, 
Hamburgs and Games. 

Size.—Large, Brahmas, Cochins, 
La Fleche, Houdans, CUrevecceurs 





and Dorkings. Medium, Polands, 
Spanish, Leghorns and Games. 
Small, Hamburgs and Sultans. 


Diminutive, Bantams and Silkies. 

Eacs.—JLarge, about seven to a 
pound, La Fleche, Houdans, Creve 
cours and Black Spanish. Medium, 
eight or nine to a pound, Leghorns, 


tant lesson that they must first look | Cochins, Brahmas, Polands, Dork- 


into the cow to understand the laws 
that govern the exercise of her func- 
tions ; and then look u/ her, to dis- 
cover how far function establishes | 
and modifies form. The cow must | 
be studied from the inside first. 


The modern dairy cow is an animal | Houdans, Creveceurs, 


which by virtue of intelligent breed- 
ing and handling has come to have 


ings, Games and Sultans. Small 
eggs, nine or ten to a pound, Ham- 


burgs. (reat layers, Hamburgs, 
| Spanish, Leghorns and Polands. 
Good setters, Cochins, Brahmas, 


Non-setters, 
La Fleche, 
| Spanish, Polands, Hamburgs and 
table a 


| Dorkings and Games. 


Leghorns. 7'rue 


| 





| until October. 


a| 


intelligent | the peers of any of them in hardi- 


ness and egg-producing qualities, if 
not in size, early maturity and eat- 
ing qualities. 
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Horticaltare. 





Blackberries and Dew- 
berries. 


Raspberries, 


These three fruits, though appre- 
ciated by all, seem to be the most 
neglected. 


The raspberry (/’ubus) belongs to | 


the rose family, and has several syn- 
onyms among different peoples. 
The Scotch raspis and German 
kratzberre (scratchberry) illustrate 
the prickly condition of the stems 
of the plant, and indeed, they are 


very much like rasps, only more | 


rasping. The (ireeks first mention 
the raspberry, its habitat being Mt. 
Ida (Rubus Ideus). Pliny men- 
tions this plant A. D.45. Paladius, 
a Roman agricultural author, men- 
tioned its cultivation in the fourth 
century. ‘The most of our kinds 
are products from Rubus Ideus 


(foreign), Rubus Strigosus (native | 


red) and Rubus Occidentalis (wild 
black) native. The fruit is borne 
on biennial stems. ‘The flowers of 
this plant are of exquisite sweetness, 
and when in bloom the honey-loving 
part of the insect kingdom literally 
swarm the bushes. 

Warm, well drained, somewhat 
moist and rich land suits the rasp- 
berry the best. The planting can 
be done either in the fall or early 
spring; if planted in the fall, a 
mulch of long stable manure should 
be placed around the newly set 
plants to prevent heaving out by 
frost. 
best suited to these plants is as fol- 
lows: ‘The soil should be plowed | 
deeply and thoroughly pulverized by | 
harrowing, a good supply of bone 


dust sown broadcast and harrowed | 
The rows | 


in will be very beneficial. 
should be at least six feet apart, 
and the plants set three feet apart 
in the rows. Plant two inches 
deeper than what they were in the 
nursery. Good cultivation after 
planting is very necessary, also oc- 
casional hoeings, to kill all weed 
growth ; cultivate the ground level, 
and do not throw up in ridges. 
Working the ground should cease 
after the berries are formed, until 
after the crop has been picked, when 
the plantation can be cultivated 
The shoots should 
| be pinched back as soon as they are 
four feet high, which will cause | 
them to produce lateral branches 





= nana 





which will te loaded with fruit the 


next season. Stakes can be driven 
along the rows twelve feet apart on 
which galvanized wires. four feet 
from the ground can be strung and 
the shoots tied to these wires, which 
will prevent the winds and snows 
from breaking down the plants. 
This method of tieing up will pre- 
vent the plants from sprawling on 





The mode of cultivation | 


the ground and the berries from 
| being splashed by rains. It also 
| gives a neat appearance, and ample 
space will be thus made for working 
with a horse. Four to five canes 
are enough to leave in a hill, the 
| others which appear from time to 
| time should be cut away. After 
| the canes have fruited, they should 
| be cut out so as to give renewed 
' strength to the remaining ones, to 
_ become well developed and strong 
'for the next season. The entire 
| plantation should receive a _ top- 
dressing of well-rotted manure in 
the fall. 

Raspberries are propagated by 
taking up and planting the suckers, 
by root cuttings and from the tips. 
This last means of propagation is 
nearly confined to the black varie- 
ties, although the Shaffer, a red 
kind, can also be increased in 
this way. In this mode of increas- 
ing, the tips of the shoots should be 
covered lightly with soil, and where 
well rooted, can be cut from the 
parent plant, when the points of the 





until then should they be covered 
with the soil. Many varieties are 
named in the catalogues, but for 
this locality I would name eight 
kinds, which will give variety and 
satisfaction: Cuthbert, Turner, 
Shaffer and Marlboro (red), Golden 
Queen (yellow), Souhegan, Gregg 
and Mammoth Cluster (black). It 
is doubtful even with these fine im- 
proved kinds that we will be so im- 
pressed as we were by the little 
wildlings of our juvenile days, 
| plucked in some secluded shady 
nook along woodland and ravine. 
Blackberries. 

| The name suggests itself at a 
glace ; it is doubtful whether this 
| is more typified than in this 
berry. ‘This berry also belongs to 
| the rose family, ubus villosus, 
| high blackberry, a native of this 
country and. found almost every- 
| where. The fruit of this plant is 
also borne on biennial stems. The 
same treatment can be given to this 
plant as to the raspberry, and suc- 
| cess will follow, except it will re- 
| quire less manure, and three stems 
for hill instead of four or five. The 
soil, planting, cultivating, tieing up, 
pinching and removal of the stems 
after fruiting is the same as the 
raspberry—propagated by taking up 
the young plants and by root cut- 
tings. 

The kinds best suited for Mary- 
land are as follows: Kittatinny, 
found near the mountains of the 
same name in New Jersey. Erie, a 
new and wonderful berry, and one I 
|}can recommend heartily. Snyder 
| and Stone’s Hardy, both exception- 
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ally hardy and profuse bearers, and 
the Lawton, a fine and prolific 
variety. 

Dewberry, (Rubus Canadensis), 
the trailing blackberry, is found 
growing wild in Canada and the 
States. The variety Lucretia is an 
acquisition which all should possess 
who have space for berries of any 
kind. The individual berries are 
about two inches in length, very 
large, of exquisite flavor and highly 
perfumed, and fit for the gods. 
The soil which suits the high black- 
berry will answer for this. The 
rows need be but four feet wide, 
with the plants three feet apart in 
the rows. ‘The long trailing stems 
should be trained on wires two feet 
from the ground on posts, to pre- 
vent the plant from creeping on the 
ground and the fruit from being 
splashed by heavy rains. The dew- 
berry can be propagated in the same 
manner as the black raspberry, from 
the tips of the stems. The ease 
with which these fruits can be culti- 
vated, and the wonderful returns 
which can be realized by patience 
and a little labor, leave one without 
plausible excuse for the neglect so 
often seen in the management of 
plantations. The possibilities which 
could be realized by growing these 
berries ought to stimulate cultiva- 
tion of them. W. D. HAMILTON. 

Govanstown, Md. 
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The Grange. 





National Lecturer’s Department. 


One of the results of farmers 
working together in the Grange, 
was the elevation of the Bureau of 
Agriculture to a Department of the 
Government with its head the secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and a member 
of the President’s Cabinet, but there 
is more work for the farmers to do 
in that same line in order to reap 
all the benefits of this advance step. 


Appropriations. 


Daring this, the short session of 
Congress, the most important work 
that is expected to be done is that 
of passing the appropriation bills, 
by which the different departments 
of the Government may be able to 
secure the sinews of war to keep 
them in good running order. I have 


‘been looking up some of the figures, 


past, present and prospective, and 
from a farmer’s and Patron’s stand- 
point, I find some of them full of 
interest, containing some pointers 
that should set farmers to thinking 
and acting. 

We now have eight regular de- 
partments of the Government, the 
heads of which form the President’s 
Cabinet. To these may be added 
the Legislative, meaning Congress, 
all of which are supported by the 
appropriations made from year to 
year. 1 will give the figures of the 
appropriations made for each for 
1890, and immediately following, 
the estimates for 1891, as contained 
in the bills to be acted on within 
the coming two months: 








1890. 1811, 
State Department... $2,477,686 $1,981,435 
Treasury........... 180,661,869 127,030,989 
Messe hese ccs bat 38,608,626 47,052 073 
BPE Kancqrcesicces 24,347,220 26,440,159 
EN os 6.06 sosc5' 112,784,818 117,054,420 
Postoffice .......... 2,072,229 9,119,131 
Dept. of Justice..... 4,816,002 4,800,700 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1,089,037 1,208,430 
Legislative (Cong’s).. 6,358,042 6,429,583 


There is plenty of food for study 
and thought in these figures. Over 
seventy times as much spent in the 
army and navy as for agriculture at 
a time when we are at peace with all 
the world, so strong within ourselves 
that no nation on the earth dare 
attack us, Siz times as much spent 
for the months Congress is in ses- 
sion as for the great industry which 
is at the foundation of all our great- 
ness, and that feeds and pays for 
running all the machinery of Govern- 
ment, manufactures and commerce. 


In Other Countries. 


How do other countries look after 
their agriculture? Let us see. We 
will take seven leading nations, and 
first give their area in square miles 
and their population, and second, 
the annual appropriations for agri- 
culture according to the latest avail- 
able figures: 


Area Popu- 

sq. miles. _ lation. 
United States........ 3,570,271 62,000,000 
Great Britain........ 121,438 38,000,000 
IE 6iicatvaescad 208,725 47,000,000 
a ee 3,287,973 18,000,000. 
Bt nas iconiimedal 8,539,136 109,000,000 
SR vinats ies onven 204,096 38,200,000 
666s earns 115,839 23,000,000 

Appropriations for Agriculture. 
NS habs 40s cs 700008 $1,089,087 
CE 6 os a cuncabeenon ewes 1,500,000 
I so iio0d ip edbe's epaeaaoed 2,850,000 
a ee ere 20,000,000 
WO aanensncexdeaksesaaeeed 14;(00,000 
BU: 6d os 5:5 auicssbedaaalke 8,000,000 
PI asad 6on556se desde aeons 4,000,000 
*Agriculture, commerce and _ public 
works. 


tAgriculture and mines, Asiatic Russia 
included. 
{About the same for five years past. 


Let us figure a little and see how 
we come out. For each square mile 
of our territory we appropriate the 
vast sum of about thirty-one cents 
for agricultures. While Great Britain 
appropriates about $12.75 for each 
square mile, for agriculture, or 
about forty-one times as much as we 
do. Germany appropriates more 
than Great Britain, while France 
appropriates nearly forty dollars for 
each square mile within her limits, or 
nearly one hundred and thirty times 
as much as the United States. Where 
is agriculture more prosperous, more 
advanced, better understood than in 
France and Germany? Thinking 
farmers and Patrons can do some 
more figuring on the tables I have 
given. And there will be but one 
conclusion, viz.: We labored for 
long, long years to have our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture elevated and 
broadened. We succeeded. It is 
one of the Departments of our Gov- 
ernment; its head is a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. But its 
appropriations are less than are 





given to some of the small bureaus 
in other Departments. We have 
broadened it, now let us sustain it 
with means equal to its importance 
as compared with other Depart- 
ments, and equal with its importance 
in benefiting ali the people of our 
country ; for upon a prosperous and 
successful agriculture depends our 
present and our future greatness as 
a nation. 


A Few Good Things. 


1 wish to point out a few of the 
good things already accomplished 
by our Department since it has been 
enlarged and broadened, and offered 
as reasons why it should have larger 
appropriations in order to have it 
continue and extend its good work. 

Next July the Weather Bureau 
will be turned over from the War 
Department and will become a part 
of the Departinent of Agriculture 
and thus one more of the appliances 
of war will be changed to the 
pursuits of peace. This adds to the 
work, and surely to the usefulness 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

On either one of four different 
counts the Department of .Agri- 
culture has performed work that is 
worth annually millions of dollars 
to farmers, and benefit to all our 
people. 

First. It has stamped out pleuro- 
pneumonia among our cattle and by 
wise legislation it asked of Congress, 
is compelling foreign nations to ad- 
mit that our beef is healthy and 
therefore forces them to remove 
their ‘‘restriction’’ and opens up 
our markets abroad. The same 
system of inspection is doing and 
will continue to do the same for our 
pork and hog products. 

Second. It imported the little 
parasite that has destroyed the cot- 
tony scale insect that was killing the 
orange and lemon trees of Califor- 
nia, and that was destroying mil- 
lions of dollars of capital invested 
in groves, and has stimulated new 
planting of hundreds of thousands 
of trees, and millions of dollars will 
be the annual reward to farmers on 
this count. 

Third. Its investigations, covering 
several years, and the most patient 
and persistent labor, into the «‘peach 
yellows,”’ that is threatening another 
great industry in several states, 
where millions of dollars are again 
at stake, already give promise of 
success. 

Fourth. Through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came the in- 
structions and formulas for spray- 
ing our fruit trees and vines to save 
them from insects, blights, mildews, 
scabs, rot, etc. It was worth mil- 
lions of dollars to the grape crop 
this year, and has raised the hopes 
of thousands of despondent grape 
growers, and the careful orchardist 
can now gather his apples and pears, 
beautiful in form and color, and no 
longer marred by rusts and insects. 

These are only a few of the many 
counts that could be made. There 
is much more to be done. Let the 
words of Secretary Rusk himself 





cheer us onward: «I look forward 
with courage to the work that lies 
before us in the future and with 
confidence to the time when, in the 
highest quality of its work, as well as 
in the magnitude of its enterprise, 
the agriculture of the United States 
shall not only lead all other in- 
dustries in this country, but shall 
be the leader in this great industry 
of all other countries.’’ 





Maryland Granges. 

SPRINGVILLE, No. 158, Carroll 
county, Md., elected its officers 
December 20th, 1890, and they 
were installed January 3d, as 
follows: M., Ephraim Shearer ; 
O, Jacob F. Shearer; Lec., Jos. 
R. Miller; St., John W. Hoffman ; 
A. St., E. W. Hains; Ch., John 
L. Wertz; Tr., W. H. Shearer ; 
Sec., J. D. Shearer; G. K., H. H. 
Shearer; P., Mrs. Ephraim Shearer; 
F., Mrs. J. W. Hoffman; C., Mrs. J. 
F. Shearer; L. A. S., Mrs. W. H. 
Shearer. — 


OtnEy, No. 7%, Montgomery 
county, has re-elected as Master 
John ©. Bentley, and chosen as 
Secretary Elizabeth T. Stabler, to 
succeed Mrs. Charlotte H. Farqu- 
har, who has for so many years filled 
the post in that strong and vigorous 
grange with intelligence, prompt- 
ness and tact, illustrating with em- 
sis, what has often been observed, 
how advantageous and conducive to 
good work it is to any grange to 
place a sister with those qualities in 
the Secretary’s chair. 


> 





Crop Statistics for 1890. 

The estimates of the products of 
corn, wheat and oats of 1890, as 
computed by the statistician of the 
department of agriculture, make 
corn aggregate 1,469,970,000 bus.; 
wheat 399,262,000 bushels; oats 
533,621,000 bushels. 

The area of corn was reduced, by 
utter failure and abandonment, by 
more than six million acres, the 
area harvested being 71,970,762 
acres. The average yield per acre 
was 20.7% bushels, and the supply 
for consumption per head of popula- 
tion is twenty-three bushels, or 
eleven bushels less than last year. 
The aggregate wheat area is 36,087,- 
154 acres, nearly the same as in 
1879, and the yield per acre 11.1 
bushels. These are measured 
bushels, of a quality grading some- 
what lower than usual, the weight 
of which will be given in the March 
report. ‘The yield per acre is the 
same as in 1887, when the product 
was nearly 415,000,000 bushels, 
and with two exceptions is the 
largest rate during the past decade. 

The area in oats was 26,438,369 
acres, and the yield per acre was 
19.8 bushels. This is only seventy- 
four per cent. of the average of ten 
years past, which was 26.6 bushels 
and the smallest rate of yield ever 
reported, 
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Clubs and Renewals. 


To our friends who have already 
forwarded these our thanks are due 
and gratefully tendered, and to others 
we renew the request made in our last 
issue for early attention to the same, 
as their convenience may allow. A 
substantial encouragement, which 
would bear fruits all around, would 
accrue from our present subscribers 
doing what ought to be found entirely 
practicable—each adding one new name 
to our mailing list. 





REMEMBER, there is a standin} in- 
' yitation to all of our readers to con- 
tribute to the pages of THe FARMER 
their experiences and observations in 
every department of farm activity 
likely to be useful or interesting to 
others. It is not the function of a 
farm paper to teach farming, which 
cannot be done by print, but one of 
its most important uses is to dissemin- 
ate information of the new processes, 
improved methods and short cuts, by 
which some have succeeded, and of 
which others ought to be advised. 


It will be courteous, as well as con- 
venient to us, that subscribers wishing 
the copies of the paper sent them dis- 
continued will send us a postal card, 
or request the postmaster to notify us, 
and not as is sometimes done, accept the 
papers until they receive a bill there- 
for, and then say they wished their 
paper stopped months before. 


Mending Up. 


The farmer who is always looking 
ahead and providing in time for 
emergencies, is the one who is sur- 





est to succeed in his occupation. 
For instance, through the winter 
months, when there is comparative 
leisure for him, and knowing that 
when the mild spring days shall 
open, the ploughs ought to be got 
out of their shelter and set to turn- 
ing the furrows, he carefully exam- 
ines them and sees if they are in 
proper order for their work; and if 
not, he has them put in order by 
supplying a new point or share, or a 
missing bolt or rivet or screw or any 
other deficiency, then on the morn- 
ing needed they will be ready for a 
good day’s work, arid hours will not 
have to be spent in tinkering up, 
hands will not have to wait for 
repairs and the patience will not be 
tried by the vexatous delay. This 
we consider will be a great thing 
gained by wise forethought and 
timely provision. 

The plough harness, too, might 
be overhauled, oiled and mended, if 
out of kelter. A stitch in time, re- 
member. Materials for mending 
cost but a trifle. A box of copper 
rivets, a few awlblades and large sew- 
ing needles, a ball of shoe thread and 
a piece of wax. ‘Two dollars will 
buy a whole outfit and some leather 
into the bargain. A clamp for sew- 
ing is readily made of two barrel 
staves and a small block of wood. 
Money saved is money earned, says 
the old proverb, and no class of our 
people needs to heed its truth more 
than the tillers of the soil. 

'T'HE success of Mr. Beall in grow- 
ing potatoes, and in recognition of 
which he received a handsome piece 
of plate from the Vansville Club, of 
which he is a member, is suggestive of 
the opportunities which open up to 
the residents of the country lying be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington. 
This whole tract ought to become one 
great market-garden, and a few ex- 
amples like Mr. Beall’s will stimulate 
efforts in that direction, Washing- 
ton is growing rapidly and is one of 
the best markets in the country, and 
much of the land within easy reach 
of the city is phenomonally cheap 
and exceedingly easy of amelioration. 
One of the pushing real estate firms 
of that place, Messrs. Geo. H. Calvert 
& Co., whose advertis ment appears 
in our columns, has had printed in 
large quantities and circulated as a 
trade circular, to attract attention to 
that region, the official descriptions by 
Col. Scharff, the Commissioner of the 
Land Office of Maryland, who de- 
scribes each county in detail, narrat- 
ing its advantages, material and other- 
wise. There is a great field here for 
energetic and deserving immigrants, 
whether from abroad or from the ice- 
bound regions of our own land. 





The Montgomery County Farmers’ 
Convention. 


The 19th Annual Convention of 
Farmers will be held at Sandy 
Spring, Md., on Tuesday, January 
27th, 791, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 


In 








addition to reports from the clubs 
and committees, there will be dis- 
cussions on the following questions: 
1st. What practical means can be 
taken to separate party politics from 
county affairs, that citizens may re- 
ceive better results from the money 
expended? 2d. Will it pay the 
average farmer, financially, to par- 
ticipate in the average county fair ? 
3d. Is the use of ‘barn-yard manure 
as a top dressing for wheat the most 
profitable way of applying it to the 
land? 4th. How can the fertility 
of land be maintained where hay is 
the principal crop sold? Mr. B. D. 
Palmer is President, and Messrs. 
Francis Snowden and Chas. E. Bond 
Secretaries. 
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Maryland County Societies. 

FREDERICK.—At the annual meet- 
ing of this society the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing 
year. President, Col. D. C. Wine- 
brener; vice president, Chas. N. 
Hargett; recording secretary, George 
Wm. Uramer; corresponding secre- 
tary, H. C. Keefer; treasurer, Wm. 
S. Miller. 


Harrorp.—The stockholders of 
the Harford County Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society held their 
annual meeting recently. 

Mr. Walter Finney, Treasurer, read 
the financial report, which showed 
that there is a morgage on the so- 
ciety’s property amounting to $5000. 
The premiums due and unpaid, in- 
cluding the 20 per cent. withheld 
from exhibitors of stock, amount to 
$163.20. There is a balance of 
$51.84 in hand. The total indebt- 
edness of the society, including in- 
terest due on the morgage, taxes 
and insurance is about $5,300. 

Jos. B. Hanway and Edward H. 
Hall, Wm. F. Reasin and Robert A. 
Mitchell, Wm. L. Amoss and A. M. 
Fulford, Dennis H. Standiford and 
James B. Luckey, George W. Jones 
and James P. Streett, John A. Rus- 
sell and Murray Vandiver, were 
elected directors for the year 1891. 


THE WASHINGTON County Soci- 
ETY has elected the following officers: 
President, John W. Stonebraker ; 
Vice-President, Geo. W. Smith, Jr.; 
Recording Secretary, P. A. Witmer ; 
Corresponding Secretary, C. F. Man- 
ning; ‘Treasurer, C. E. Baechtell. 
Board of Directors: P. H. Win- 
gert, George M. Stonebraker, Solo- 
mon B. Rohrer, John M. Brown, 
Dr. A. S. Mason, Dr. J. McP. 
Scott, Geo. B. Cearfoss, Lewis R. 
Schnebley, Benj. P. Rentch, Victor 
Newcomer. Its financial statement 
just published shows that after hav- 
ing expended last year over eighteen 
hundred dollars in permanent im- 
provements and liquidated mort- 
gages, notes and old bills, to the ex- 
tent of twenty-four hundred dollars, 
and paid about eleven thousand 
dollars of current expenses there yet 
remains a net surplus of about five 
hundred and fifty doNars in the 
treasury. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


The What To Do Clab. 
OUR MOTTO. 


Do what you can, 

Not what you cannot; 

Not wh it you think ought to be done, 

Not what you would like to do, 

Not whatyou would do if you had more time, 
Not whatsomebody else thinks you ought toco, 
But, do what you can. 








Ir is for us to answer, present! to 
the roll call, I persume, whether we 


are ready to roll up our sleeves and go Gp) 


to work or not. 

It is best to be in the swim any 
way; we will then be able to say our 
club, and if it is credited with doing 
any great things it will be we who did 
it. Here I am, then, with the best in- 
tentions and in a thorough good 
humor which goes a long way toward 
making things run smoothly. Suppose 
I offer a resolution at this meeting, 
that we, members of this “ what-to-do 
club”, pledge ourselves, each one to 
do our best fo keep the rest in good 
humor. I don’t know a better way of 
cultivating our own. I know I can 
rely upon Sally Lunn and Jon E£. 
Cake to second this motion, because 
they seem somehow to be yoked to- 
gether, and running a race upon that 
line, and there are several others of 
our number who seem in a constant 
bubble of good humor. So we wil) 
consider the resolution adopted and 
proceed to business. 

The first thing is to try to impress 
upon our minds the value of the reso- 
lution just adopted. It seems to me a 
part of our duty in life to promote 
the happiness of other people; and 
who can be happy if out of humor— 
which means a state of ill-humor. We 
talk and meditate a good deal upon 
our own state of mind or temper, 
without considering: how largely we 
influence the mind and temper of 
other people. It would be far better 
for ourselves, and those we have to do 
with, if we tried the other track, and 
exert ourselves in behalf of those we 
think need ourjhelp most. Perhaps 
we may be impressed to discover that. 
they no longer need our services, be- 
cause we have ceased to look out for 
ourselves. HELEN BLAZERs. 


AMANDA A reports “present!” but 
asks to be excused from duty while 
she meditates upon some things she 
has gathered’ during a long absence 
from home, and at the same time sets 
her house in order. 


We have had, as many do, I sup- 
pose, trouble with closet under the 
sink in the kitchen. In spite of all 
the precautions we could take, it 
would be damp and mouldy and ill- 
smelling. In a moment of inspiration, 
one day, we suggested that the closet 
be abolished entirely, and having an- 
other, that would hold the kitchen 
utensils that we wish kept out of 
sight. We acted upon this bright 
thought, and the result was more 
than satisfactory. The doors and 
side pieces were taked away, and the 
room had light? in any corner that 





could be kept clean with the rest of 
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_ will last. 
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the floor, instead of the dark, mouldy 
closet. 

For a serviceable dish cloth, take a 
pair of men’s heavy hose, cut down 
the seam and middle of the sole, open, 
and place one upon the other. Put 
the two under the sewing machine and 
run several rows of stitching. You 
“will be surprised to find how long it 
Busy BEE. 


In answer to Pomona, I would say 
that hot cakes do not suffer from being 
baked in advance if they are buttered 
as soon as baked and set inside the 
oven till ready to be served. The plate 
on which they are piled is then also 
hot, and there is no steaming as when 
piled without buttering. This rather 
improves waffles. I um glad she has 
entroduced the subject of table serv- 
ing, we will falk it over in our next 
meeting. ° 


I am glad to see you call the roll, as 
I think the response may be better for 
it. Do you object to an increase of 
your members? I would like to be 
one of your number if I felt I had the 
time to devote to such work; but 
being my own farmer, housekeeper, 
sometimes cook aud washerwoman, 
I do not find much time for writing. 
My social duties and church work 
give me much writing to do, as I am 
secretary for two societies. Do I hear 
then, why do you wish to 
increase your labor? I feel this way: 
I wish to know the sisters better and 
have one feeling in common with 
them. 

The pleasant ring of “Merry Christ- 
mas” and “ Happy New Year” is over. 
The duties of the year are beginning, 
and of course many good resolutions 
have been made, but to carry them 
out, through the sometimes weary 
moments, we will find it harder to do; 
still, with strong faith in Him who 
rules on high, and the bright star of 
Ifope, much can be done. 

Let us try to make our winter even- 
ings as pleasant and profitable as 
possible. Music in a family, particu- 


} 2) @ larly choruses, give much pleasure to 


i a 


old and young; and here let me ask 
the good sisters if any of them know 
a book of suitable choruses for ladies 
and gentlemen to be used at literary 
club. 

I am glad to know Dorothy Doolittle 
was so fortunate as to hear a Christ- 
mas sermon which cheered her heart. 
Yes, such sermons are refreshing, but 
sorry am I to know so many people 
stay away from God’s house on that 
joyous day to assist in preparing a 
big dinner, which to my mind is 
altogether wrong. Glad am [ to see 
Ceres’ name again; her good words 
were much missed by the Home Circle, 
I am quite sure. Let me join in the 
welcome shout that she is now at her 
old post. 

I have taken THE AMERICAN FArRM- 
ER for years, and it is like an old 
friend coming into the house twice a 
month to make a visit. 


Cc. ea 


Asking your pardon for detaining 
you, I bid you adieu. BESssIE. 


Tue flag of the club waves again. 
The captain is at the helm and gives 
a friendly greeting to the crew, who 
with pleasure and confidence are 
ready to embark on the year 1891, 
in which they hope to pick up a 
larger cargo of comfort and hap- 
riness than ever before. The ad- 
vice of our worthy Ceres, when 
taken on board and stowed in 
memory with others, she will give 
as we boom along, will keep us well 
ballasted for the voyage. A Stranger 
will not let us live on bread alone, 
she will supply spiritual food that 
will make our outfit complete, so, 
come what may, we are bound to 
succeed. The all important kitchen 
will be kept in perfect trim to carry 
out instructions received from time 
to time; with such an outfit and a 
worthy purpose, it will be plain sail- 
ing. 

I have not the least doubt but 
what plenty of money is very con- 
venient at times, and some take 
great pleasure in accumulating it, 
but the place where to stop before 
it becomes a burden has not yet 
been found (judging from others, I 
+have never been in that fix). The 
pleasure of accumulating seems to 
keep on top all the time and keeps 
down the blessing of giving to 
others that are not so favorably 
situated. Thatisin reality the best 
partof handling money. ‘The plod- 
ding farmer is not bothered with 
anything of that sort; he doesn’t 
place his comfort and confidence in 
stocks and bonds, but in the Giver 
of all good, and is dependent only 
on Him for his daily bread. At 
the same time he has got to hustle 
for himself, for he has the promise, 
«That to him that hath will be 
given.”’ For my part, when I can 
lay by the price of an umbrella 
above expenses forarainy day | feel 
comfortable, provided it don’t rain 
so hard that I cannot take some one 
under it that is caught without one. 
Not being able to take that precau- 
tion the past year, I find it more 
blessed this year to receive than to 
give, and am happy to say I have 
been very much blest. 

SALLY LUNN. 
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How Shall We Use Our Vacation? 


There are many ways in which the 
members of the farmers’ household 
may use this lull in the busy—ness, 
which is our common lot, pleasantly 
and profitably. It is our best season 
for neighborly intercourse, because it 
is the resting season of men, women 
and horses, and there is no better rest 
for us than a social visit among con- 
genial people, while the horses must 
have healthful exercise all the year 
round. 

It is likewise the season when the 
frugal housewife takes stock in the 
clothing and house-furnishing depart- 
ment. Her resources in the way of 
old clothing are usually overhauled, 





let us hope in the interest of the poor, 





before rungs and rag-carpets. Cust off 
clothing, that would be a substantial 
help to some people who are fighting 
a hard battle with cold and hunger, 
too often finds its way into these rugs 
and rag-carpets. It is well to pause 
before putting the scissors into wear- 
able garment and consider our duty to 
our neighbor. It is our best time to 
use up all such odds and ends in some 
way, and a good showing of results 
from things past using is the pride of 
any frugal housekeeper But, we need 
not, indeed should not, give ourselves 
entirely to such frugality, nor to 
neighborly festivities, however mild 
their character. We will get our 
greatest profit and pleasure from some 
regular system of mental improve- 
ment. When se situated that we can 
combine with others in some pursuit 
of knowledge it is no doubt a great 
help. It keeps us awake to our object, 
and one mind helps and stimulates 
another when brought to bear upon 
the same subject, and to a great extent 
it thus becomes a pleasurable pastime; 
whereas, by ourselves, it would seem 
more like work. 


If, however, we are not in the way 
of having learning made easy for us 
in this inviting manner, we may 
acquire a great deal during the long 
winter evenings by ourselves or in the 
home circle. There is nothing e0 
much neglected in farmers’ homes 
generally as the cultivation of mind. 
This may seem severe since no people 
put themselves out so much in order 
to give their children the advantage 
of schooling; but, they fail to see 
that schools and school-books are only 
stepping-stones by which to reach the 
real thing. It is after leaving schools 
that our education really takes place, 
if we ever get one. If we have been 
taught to any purpose, we know then 
what books will give us the best in- 
sight of any subject we wish to pur- 
sue, and gradually if we have enquir- 
ing minds, correct tastes and good 
habits, we will follow up one subject 
and then another till we become edu- 
cated. The helps to this kind of 
culture are now so numerous and so 
well adapted to home use that any 
person with the foundation of a 
thorough common school education 
may make of him or herself a highly 
educated person if so minded. 

Such help is too often neglected ; 
when our young people quit school 
they are young and thoughless and 
need some patience and much _ per- 
severence on the part of their advisers 
in order to keep them on the track— 
so to speak ; the girls turn so readily to 
the allurements of whatever society 1s 
at hand and the boys to something by 
which they can make money, that they 
forget all they have learned, and to 
come back to anything like study is a 
hardship. 

What we should do (and oftenest 
fail to do) is to provide them at once, 
and all the time, with reading-matter 
that will keep their minds upon the 





*ubjecta which their teachers have 
labored to interest them in. If we do 
not understand fully what is best for 
them let us consult their teachers 
privately, and, without making study 
a duty, make it a pleasure, because it 
is following out ideas which have al- 
ready found a place in their under- 
standing. 

We plead, that books, newspapers 
and magazines cost money of which 
we have so little. So did their school- 
books and schooling, but we managed 
some how to provide those, and that 
much will be almost lost if we now 
withhold the additional help of good 
reading at home. 

I feel so deeply the importance of 
this part of the home education that I. 
reluctantly drop it, because of the 
limits one must place upon a news- 
paper article. May we all with the 
new year make a new departure if w 
have been remiss in that respect, and, 
with the utmost care to have it of the 
right kind, indulge ourselves and our 
families with plenty of reading matter, 
and time to enjoy it. Nothing will 
help more to tie them to their homes 
and to broaden their conceptions of a 
home-life on the farm. CERES. 
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The New Year. 


There is something sweet, bright, 
and hopeful in the sound. New 
things are not always bright and 
pretty, but there is some pleasure in 
the thought that “old things have 
passed away; behold! all things are 
new.” Jt seems like starting afresh 
and leaving all sorrow and care be- 
hind; it makes us more ambitious 
and hopeful, and where the old paths 
have grown wearisome there is respect- 
fulness in just the thought of a 
change. We .are told to look back 
over the past—advice that I have often 
followed and which might be eervice- 
able to some yet in their later days. 
Looking back has so much of sorrow 
in it, I feel it is best to press forward 
to the future with a hopeful trusting 
heart, feeling sure each day’s inten- 
tions will lead me to the “prize of the 
high calling, which is in Christ Jesus.” 
What we want to do is to gather up 
our resources so that there will be no 
fragments left; or, if any be left, we 
may make a judicious use of them, 
that the great day of account find the 
balance in our favor. 

We may have made lavish expen- 
diture of youth, health, time and in- 
fluence, wasted opportunities for im- 
provement and for doing good which 
will never come back to us, and 
through the chaff of failure and dis- 
appointment abound in our harvest of 
last year, it has passed away. 

The New Year is before us, sweet, 
bright, hopeful; let us gather up the 
fragments and make the best of what 
remains. If we wish for the true suc- 
cess, love, joy, peace, let us render a 
willing obedience to the laws of our 
being by husbanding our vitality and 
making the most of our physical 
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powers, not only to increaze the hap- 
piness of our homes and our bodily 
comfort, but to enlarge our capacity 
for usefulness. True, many of us may 
have merely fragments of health, but 
this little can be woved and may be 
subject to our control. If we are wil- 
ling to live simply, secure plentiful 
sleep, pure air, perfect cleanliness, 
proper exercise and right personal 
relations. This success is ours and it 
is a small price to pay for such a boon. 
We want to gather up the fragments 
of our influence, our looks, the tones 
of our voice, habits of life, speak elo- 
quently to those around us, and com- 
mend or not that which we profess to 
the world. If we would give more 
thought to the power of our daily life 
and conversation on others we would 
walk inore softly and humbly before 
the Dear Master and those with whom 
we associate, and win more souls to 
crowns of rejoicing. 
“For He hath given his piedge divine, 
Who winnetb sou's as the sturs shall shine. 

The New Year is before you; con- 
secrate yourselves anew. ‘The dictum 
is plain, “cease to do evil, learn to do 
well.” 
“ Beautiful lives are those that bless 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 
Beautiful twilight at set cf sun, 
Beautiful goal with race well won, 
Beautiful rest with work well done. 

A STRANGER. 
Sand Hills, Augusta, Ga. 
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Hints and Helps. 








Relying on Home Resources. 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Brown to her |. 


obliging spouse, as he was making 
ready to gotothe market town. “I 
wish you would think to bring me 
some layer raisins and bananas, a 
dozen or so of sweet oranges, and a 
couple of cocoa nuts. We are going 
to have city company next week, you 
know, to dine with us, and I want to 
have something real nice for them, for 
desert. They are grand folke, and are 
used to having things more stylish 
than we farmers, and will expect us to 


have things very nice for the occasion, |, 


so please be sure to get the articles | 
have mentioned. The oranges you see 
I will peel and quarter, and the cocoa- 
nuts I will grate over them like so 
much driven snow, and what an 
elegant dish it will make to serve out 
with the bananas and raisins.” 

“Why, wife,” said Mr. Brown, 
good humoredly, “the company 
you are expecting may have been 
having this very kind of desert, 
or something similar served at their 
table so often, that they may be 
tired of it, and would prefer something 
else. The raisins have to be brought 
from Spain or California, the oranges 
from Florida, and the cocoanuts from 
Central America, and I think it would 
be like having things ‘far fetched’ as 
the saying is, to top off a farmers 
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going into extravagances and trying 
to put on airs; still, [ will gladly 
bring you whatever you wish of the 
kind. But please let me make a 
suggestion. You know we have plenty 
of good milk and cream and eggs and 
yellow pippins and red streaks, and if 
you will make one of your delicious 
rice puddings and some quince tarts 
and custards, and some of your ne plus 
ultra doughnuts, or any thing else of 
the like that may please your fancy, 
you will have, | am sure, what you can 
serve with far greater acceptance to 
your guests than all the products of 
those far off lands. 

The good wie, although she had 
had her mind set on the “store 
things” «w& she called them, was 
a reasonable woman and cheerfully 
acquiesced in her husbands suggestion; 
and when the appointed day came, and 
Mra. Wilson and her city friends drove 
up in a handsome turn-out and livery 
to the door, she was all in readines for 
their entertainment. At dinner a 
brace of plump fat fowls, not the 
scarred and skinny and wilted kind 
which city people often have to buy in 
the markets, but fresh from the coop, 
filled with savory dressing skillfully 
roasted and redolent with a most ap- 
petizing odor,graced a table spread with 
spotless linen and set with a quaint 
but handsome dinner-set of grand- 
mother’s time, in which were tastefully 
served all the desirable accompani- 
ments of fresh vegetables from the 
garden, such as sweet and white pota- 
toes and the like, and golden dwarf 
celery. Rolls of white flaky bread 
were there, and prints of sweet golden 
butter, and appetizing sauces. After 
the substantials came the rice pudding, 
the tarts, the custards and the red 
streaks and pippins, so that no raisins, 
banannas, oranges and cocoanuts were 
needed; and such praises as were 
bestowed by every guest upon the ele- 
gant bill of fare, and especially the 
tempting articles of dessert, the handi- 
work of the good housewife of that 
farmhouee, are rarely given at any fes- 
tal board. When the friends had 
taken leave, Mr. Brown congratulated 
his wife on the sticcess of the dinner, 
and she in turn thanked him for his 
practical suggestions. 


How often is it that housekeepers 
in the country think they must depend 
on the tropics for their articles of 
dessert when setting up an extra din- 
for city friends, instead of relying on 
their immediate house resources. The 
story we have told may be of practical 
value for some of your lady readers. 

AN OLp ConTRIRUTOR. 


Table Etiquette. 





Table etiquette is almost a science 
nowadays, and it is necessary to con- 
form to its laws. A good rule is to 
use the fork almost constantly, and 
put only a little upon it at a time. In 
this way the food is conveyed to the 





though in some countries the knife is 
still uced,even amongst royality. If 
you have strawberries and cream, eoup, 
melons, stewed fruit, preserves and 
jellies, eat them with a spoon. These 
things, because of their juiciness, can- 
not be eaten with a fork. Fish should 
be eaten with a knife and fork, and 
every well-regulated house, when it 
serves oysters on the half shell, will 
place a smal] silver fork beside each 
guest’s plate. When the hostess serves 
strawberries with the green stems, then 
they are invariably to be taken up in 
the fingers (by the stem) and eaten one 
atatime. Fruit like pears and apples 
is first pealed, then quartered, and 
then taken up in the fingers and 
eaten. With ealads, the knife and 
fork are used, if the salad has not been 
cul up before being eerved. No hostess 
who understands table etiquette, nor a 
waiter who has been well trained, will 
ever think of offering you more than 
a ladleful of soup, and if you are ata 
private or fashionable dinner (any- 
where except a notel), and the dinner 
is too hot, or you do not happen to 
like a certain dish after it has been 
served, pretend to eat it, and this con- 
sideration on your part will make you. 
the everlasting friend of the host and 
hostess. Don’t stop short and sit 
back in your chair. That is the most 
embarrassing kind of embarrassment 
for both yourself,.your host and your 
associates. ‘These are a few of the 
things everybody should know. 





Recipes. 


UNFERMENTED WINE.—Put half a 
pound of raisins in a stone teapot; 
add the peel, thinly pared, of a lemon, 
and the fruit minus secds and white 
coating. Pour over all three pints of 
boiling water and let the teapot re- 
main on the stove for several hours. 
Drink cold. 


BAKED MILk.—Put a quart of fresh 
milk into a stone jar, cover with writ- 
ing paper tied down. Leave in a 
moderate oven eight hours, or until 
it has the consistency of.cream. It is 
very nourishing and good also for con- 
sumptives. 


Pea CorFrer.—Dried split peas 
roasted like the genuine coffee berry, 
ground and mixed with egg, is a palat- 
able beverage and an excellent sub- 
stitute for the stimulating berry. Use 
boiled or condensed milk; have the 
coffee hot when served. 


ALBUMINIZED MILk.—Shake in a 
self-sealing jar one pint of milk, and 
the whites of two eggs until thorough- 
ly incorporated, sugar may be added 
to taste. Water may be substituted 
for milk, in which case the juice of 
half a lemon and two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar is added. 


Ir1sH Moss LEMONADE.,—To a 


tablespoonful of Irish moss add a pint 
of boiling water, simmer half an hour, 





Nothings, 


1. Pressep VEAL OR CHICKEN.— 
Have some veal bones or skin, ob- 
tained by cutting out bones, etc., be- 
fore serving. Then the bones will not 
be cast away and the dinner will be 
as good. Save bones of steak and chop 
by cutting out before broiling. Chop 
your ends of bacon, pork, beef, etc., 


cup salted water, or made gravy. Take 
cooked meat in square mould, pour 
thick liquor over and press until 
jellied. 

For Chicken. ‘To have enough 
chicken left for the above as well as 
for patties, cut tie breast off and re- 
serve the bones, and serve small 
pieces. Never keep any mors-] from 
plates; after seeing mothers save a 
half eaten drum stick or breast—from 


et guest’s plate—then the dinner is 


being cleared -and put it by for Willie 
after school. I suggest it would have 
been better to have served less to guest 
at first and to serve twice if necessary. 
2. CHICKEN Pattres.—Take some 
chicken, a leg and any cold meats, 
mince and roll in squares of pie crust, 
pinch up in triangles, bake and serve 
with gravy. 

3. Mincep MEaAt.—Slices of liver, 
stale bread, water, mince cooked liver, 
and bits of bacon, etc., stew with some 
onion tops and dish on rounds of toast. 
8. D. 
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Hours of Ease. 








A Contrast. 
Two men toiled side by side from sun to 
sun, 
And both were poor; 
Both sat with children when the day was 
done, 
About their door. 


One saw the beautiful in crimson clcud 
And sbining moon ; f 

The otker with his head in sadness towed 
Made night of nven. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing 
bird 
On mount and plain; 
No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the good in every fellow man, 
And hoped the best; 

The other mar velled at his Master’s plan, 
And doubt confessed. 


One having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was eaticfied ; 

The other discontented lived in woe, 
And, hopeless, died. 


The Reiga of the Candle. 





Our grandmothers will tell us that 
in their young days the candle held 
undisputed sway. Every .one recog- 
nized its power, and bowed allegiance 
to its sovereignty. Happy the house- 
wife whose worldly conditions were so 
abundant as to count among her 
treasures a wax candle, and its holder 
of highly polished, heavy brass; or, 
what was yet more magnificent, could 











dinner. It might look as if we were 





mouth—never with the knife—al- 


strain and add the juice of a lemon. 
Sweeten to taste. 


A STRANGER. 





she but exhibit on her high mantel 
shelf, in as exact a position as would 





put all ia stew kettle with one half cp 
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so many sentinels, three girandoles, 
themselves ablaze with prismatic light. 
The largeat one was placed in the 
center, and a smaller one just s0 many 
inches from eitber end. So dignified 
seemed their proprietorship ; not alone 
of the mantel, but of the straight-back, 
hair-seat chairs and sofa, that even an 
individual entering a room where 
candle light was streaming from such 


vw a source, must, at least in a measure, 


be subject to its authority. 

People of moderate means made 
their own candles, and would freqrent- 
ly have considerable amm@@ement con- 
structing their so-called “tallow dips.” 
And amateurs who were successful 
candle makers, were justly proud in 
exhibiting their workmanship. 

It was a saying in the generation of 
which I write, “We will meet at candle- 
light” For those who attended divine 
service, the clergyman would give as 
the hour for assembling, “Church will 
begin at candle-light.” So, not so 
many years ago, the candle was a 
strength known and felt by all. And 
many were the hours of happiness and 
blessing directly received from its 
kindly influence. 

And now the ultra-fashionable peo- 
ple go back to the old-time furnishings, 
and say candles are among the “must 
haves” to be introduced in the present 
households. For every thing, in these 
days, to be artistic and beautiful, and 
worthy of a place in my lady’s drawing 
room, must bear the stamp of the 
olden time. The portraits of Marie 
Antoin- tte and the Princess de Lam- 
balle, on old Sevres porcelain, the 
Gobelin tapestries belonging to the 
time of Louis XIV., and the candle- 
sticks from as far away back as it is 
possible to resurrect them, are now the 
proper and correct mode. 

And go, in obedience to the old-time 
furnishing, we once more have the 
reign of the candle, and while it holds 
a minor position, no longer having the 
undisputed power of illumination, it 
has its place, and a very important 
and pleasing one it is. 

The designs in candlesticks may 
almost bear the cognomen of legion. 
A few cents will buy either a plain or 
decorated cheap china one, and there 
are also many inexpensiye metals 
candlesticks, 
hoth tall and short. The handsomer 
ones are made of polished brass, Wor- 
cester china, or Paris bisque. There 
are also many varietics in Leed’s 
pottery or wrought iron. For parlor 
ornaments or the dining table, can- 
delabras of rich cut glass, sterling 
silver, or Vienna brase, are the proper 
thing. As for the candles, they come 
plain or twisted, or with patent ends, 
and in all colors—cream, violet, rose, 
orange or maroon. ‘I'hey can even be 
obtained in any variation of color you 
may desire. Shad.s for candles are 
made from muslin or paper in dainty 
designs. One favorice is wreathed 
with daisies, others represent flowers, 
such as roses, lilies or tulips. 


Indeed, the candle has not outlived 
its usefulness, beauty and honor, for 
not alone does it adorn many depart- 
ments of the home, but “it’s a mighty 
convenient thing to have,” as our cook 
said the other day, while with tin 
candlestick in which .blazed a short 
sperm candle, she found her way for 
the first time, over what otherwise 
would have been a dark stairway, 
“besides, Miss,” she adroitly added, 
“a bit of this candle rubbed on the 
bottoms of the irons will always keep 
them from sticking to the collars and 
other starched pieces.” ; 

“Yes,” said her mistress, “and a 
small! piece of the tallow candle melted 
and vigorously applied to the nose of 
infants and young children will always 
check, and frequently entirely cure, 
that disagreable disease known as 
“cold in the head.” —WSelected. 
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Hygiene. 





Seasonable Remedies. 


The following seasonable remedies 
are of great value in a family, and 
the ingredients ought to be kept 
in every house. Applied in time 
they will save large doctors’ bills. 
They have been often tried and 
found reliable : 


For CaTARRH.—Equal parts of 
finely pulverized borax and white 
sugar, used as a snuff. Another for 
same complaint, snuffing up salt 
water, a tablespoonful of salt to a 
pint of water. 


For Crour.—Grate or shave into 
small particles a. teaspoonful of 
alum, mix it with about twice its 
quantity of sugar to make palatable 
and give as quick as possible. It 
will give great relief. 


For CoLps.—A quart of boiling 
water, over four tablespoonfuls of 
flaxseed. Steep, not boil, three 
hours; cover closely while steeping; 
strain, sweeten to taste; add juice 
of two lemons, excellent. 


ANOTHER FOR CoLps.—One ounce 
each of licorice root, bone set, flax- 
seed and slippery elm bark made 
fine, and mixed together. Add to 
all one quart of water; steep slowly 
for ten hours; strain, and add to 
this one pound loaf sugar, one pint 
good molasses, then boil a few 
minutes and bottle. Tablespoonful 
four or five times daily, very effectual. 


For Scarier Frver.—Warm 
lemonade with gum arabic dissolved 
in it. A cloth rung out in hot 
water and laid upon the stomach; 
remove as fast as it becomes cool. 


ANOTHER. — Thoroughly anoint 
the patient with sulphur ointment 
twice a day; give five to ten grains 
sulphur in a little jam three times 
aday. Burn on hot shovel suffi- 
cient flour of sulphur to fill the 
room with fumes so that the patient 
may inhale. 

Yet ANOTHER.—Sulphate of zinc 
one grain; fox glove (digitalis) one 
grain; half teaspoonful of sugar, 
five ounces of water; mix well, take 








teaspoonful of mixture every hour, 
a wonderful effect in a few hours. 

For Severe Burns.—Lime water 
and linseed oil made into a thick 
cream-like substance and spread over 
the parts. It excludes the air and 
allays inflammation. 


For a Sore THroat.—Cut fat 
slices of boneless bacon, pepper 
thickly with red pepper and tie 
round the throat with flannel cloth 
on going to bed. Whena cold first 
appears do not forget keeping the 
feet entirely warm and especially at 
bed-time. The object is to draw 
the blood away from the parts con- 
gested. Keep bricks in the stove 
to be always ready to apply. Keep 
the above hints where you gan refer 
to them quickly. 


Our Boys and Girls. 


Astronomy. 








Boys and girls, here is a short lesson 
in astronomy, about one of the planets 
of our solar system; and if you take 
an interest in this kind of information, 
we will give other lessons from time 
to time. Astonomy is becoming very 
popular all over our country just now, 
and we think every body should learn 
something about the wonders of which 
it tells us. 

The Morning Star. 

Whoever is up about four o’clock in 
the morning will see a bright, flash- 
ing star rising in the eastern horizon 
not far from the place where the sun 
first appears. That star is the planet 
Venus, the brightest star ever seen in 
the heavens. Her place is now in that 
part of the Zodiac girdle known to 
astronomers as Sagittarius. But she 
will not tarry there long, for she moves 
entirely through the Zodiac in 225 
days as she makes her yearly circuit 
about the Sun. Until the 3d of last 
December she was east of the Sun and 
set after him several hours us evening 
star. Now she is west of him and 
rises several hours before him and so 
is morning star, and will continue so 
until September 18th. In the morn- 
ing until nearly sunrise, when all the 
fixed stars of the sky have paled away 
this fair Wanderer, the “ Lucifer” 
and “ Phosphor” of the ancients may 
still be seen. 

On the 8th of the present month 
she was at her greatest brilliancy and 
was seen plainly by the naked eye 
through the day. ‘Then she was in 
perihetion or at her nearest approach 
to the Sun; for dike all the other 
planets of the solar system her path is 
an ellipsis and not a true circle. 

Viewed through a telescope the 
flashing of Venus disappears and only 
a round disc remains, which at inter- 
vals shrinks to a half, a quarter, or a 
crescent; for she has phases or 
changes like our moon. She moves 
through space at the rate of 21 miles 
per second, and makes her annual cir- 
cuit round the Sun as already stated 
in 225 days, at a distance from him of 
67 millions of miles, She is nearly 


21 


as large as our earth, and has twice 
the heaf and light. 

Of all the planets she is nearest to 
us, and is the second from the Sun; 
our earth being the third. 
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Care in the House—Chap. VI. 





When they could no longer stay in 
the house, the sister in the city took 
them in until Mr. Fair could get a 
position. They staid until he could 
find a situation; a place; work; a 
day’s wages for labor. ‘T'hen his sister 
brought up the Livingstone matter. 

“You have subscribed to it; are a 
sort of share-holder; they wili give 
you work at the mines, I may teach, 
and Mayzie can take boarders.” 

“What! a child of mine.” “Mines 
for me?” “No, we will die firat.” 

“Papa,” said Mayzie, “I am dead ; 
let us have a resurrection. [ won’t 
stay here; let’s take that place Mr. 
Hunting came to tell you about; you 
to run the engine and that large 
house.” 

“Do you understand, my child, that 
running engines is not my work, a 
professional.” 

“Papa, I will go out to service,” she 
cried. It was shocking of course, to 
have an only brother out in the 
country, running an engine for a 
lumber camp, but they could not stay 
on the city sister forever. She ob- 
jected to both things, and it was all so 
uncomfortable that they mutually de- 
cided to make a trial of Flattown 
mills. 

It was done in a day, in a week it 
was an old story, with something of 
the old-time tune of “Joyous Life.” 
Mayzie was so fond of housekeeping, 
that to have ten rooms to arrange was 
& prospective pleasure. They were 
boarding the hands, at Flattown, the 
name of the settlement, consisting of 
the mill and boarding house. Mayzie 
had not yet been over the house. She 
helped the daughter of the former 
hostess do the cooking. This daughter 
was to leave, when the Fairs were 
initiated; then Mayzie was to take 
charge of the rooms that her aunt 
was trying to humanize. 

“ Matches scratched all over; spit- 
toons carelessly ueed ; dirt; dust. It’s 
a big undertaking.” 
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Notable Temperatures of Water. 


Thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, 
the freezing point; 39 degrees F., 
the point of maximum density ; 62 
degrees F'., the British standard 
temperature ; 212 degrees F., the 
the boiling point. 

The weight of a cubic foot of cold 
water is about 1,000 ounces, or 62.5 
pounds. : 

The weight of a cylindrical foot 
of water at 62 degrees is about 49 

unds, 

The weight of one gallon of water 
is ten pounds, and the correct vol- 
ume is 277.123 cubic-inches. 

One cubic foot of water contains 





six and one-fourth gallons, 








The capacity of one gallon is 
equal to one square foot, about two 
inches deep ; or to one circular foot 
about two and one-half inches deep. 

One ton of water contains 224 
gallons; 100-weight of water a 
fraction ever eleven gallons. 

A pint of water weighs one and 
a quarter pounds. 
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Sunday Reading. 








tiolden Thoughts. 


Our yeste days are harvested for | 
good or evil in to-day; and warther | 
we will or not we bear into to-morrow 
for weal or woe, the forgotten mo- 
ments of to-day, garnered up in body, ' 
mind and character. 

A purty shunn d or a duty delayed 
is a duty still. There is no tarshih 
of business or pleasure or indolence 
where a man can hide himself from 
the infinite eye of Him whose word of 
command is the highest law of the 
soul, 

Tue law of duty is supreme. It 
claims authority over reason and con- 
science, over talents and possessions, 
over everything that is greatest and 
noblest in man. 

To the eye of Christian faith the 
skies are always clear, the pathway of 
ascent from earth to heaven is always 
open, and angels of blessing are ever 
coming and going on errands of mercy. 
‘The great inheritance, the glorious 

ho ne is not far away nor hidden in 
thiek clouds. (od’s presence makes 
heaven, and He is with us everywhere ; 
His banner over us is light and love; 
His angels are our guardians and 
companions. In every place where 
there is a human heart longing for 
divine consolation, there is God’s | 
house, there is heaven’s gate, there are | 
infinite sources of hope and peace. 

GENTLENESS is a sort of mild at- 
mosphere, and it enters into a child's 
soul like the sunbeam into the rosebud, 
slowly but surely expanding it into 
heanty and vigor. 
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Miscellaneous. 





A Good Saggestion. 

he Fallston Farmers’ Club of 
Harford county, Md., proposes that 
the citizens of the county unite in 
establishing in Belair a permanent 
exposition or display of the county’s 
productionsand industrial resources, 
to make these advantages known, to 
advertise the county and to attract 
public attention to its special fea- 
tures. It is urged that such a course 
would encourage immigration and 
new enterprises be introduced, and 
the county made to assume that 
position of wealth and prosperity 
for which nature intended it. 
The advantages and products of 


been dissolved, almost as soon as 
consummation of the enterprise for 


acter that after cvreful consideration, 
the whole undertaking was abandoned. 


and the McCormick company, also of 


The Harvester Trast Broken Up. 


The great combine of the manufac- 
turers of harvesting machinery has 


formed, It was soon brought face to 
face with grave legal obstacles to the 


which it was formed, of such a char- 





A Boston despatch says: The col- 
lapse follows the withdrawal of Deer- 
ing & Co., of Chicago, and is caused 
by disagreement as to the syndicate’s ' 
policy between the two largest com- 
panies in the business, the Deerings 


Chicago. * 
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The Tomato Pack of 1890 


The American Grocer, in its 
annual review of the canned goods 
industry for 1890, says the tomato 
pack in the country was 3,166,177 
cases, against 2,976,765 cases in 
1889 and 3,343,137 in 1888. The 
full crop in Maryland, New Jersey 
and Delaware alore prevented the 
pack from being the lightest since 
1885. The pack in Maryland last 
year was 949,157 cases, against 
671,333 cases in 1889. This State 
continues the largest source of sup- 
ply. ‘The stock of tomatoes cannot 
be beyond the requirements of the 
seven months which intervene before 
the appearance of 1891 goods, if it 
is ample for the needs of that period. 
So far as chances are concerned, 
they are decidedly in favor of 
holders. 
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A, B, C or AGricuLtuRE.—This 
is the title of a compact pamphlet 
recently published by Messrs. W. 5S. 
Powell & Co., of this city, which 
contains «uch useful and practical 
information on agriculture and agri- 
cultural chemistry, and as copies of 
it may be had free for the asking, 
it will probably have, as it deserves, 
a large circulation. 





Brief News Summary. 


Forei1Gn.—Parnell conferred with the 
Irish leaders at Bologne, and reached an 
agreement, it is said, whereby he is to 
retire in favor of Dillon or O’Brien.—The 
weather in Europe has been inteneely cold. 
People being found frozen to death in Lon- 


| new associate justice of the United States 
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drowned.—During a dense the oil-laden 
steamship Caroline Robert de Massey was 
sunk off the coast of Kent, England, by the 
steamship Paethwait Hall. 


GENERAL —The New Hampsbire legis- 
lature met and elected H. H. Tuttle gover- 
nor.—Gen. Schofield ordered an army officer 
on duty in charge of Pine Ridge agency.— 
Emma Abbot, the singer, died, she left a 
fortune of a million —Ex- Attorney General 
Devens died.—Secretary Tracy has eeverely 
rebuked Commander Reiter for his action 
which resulted in death of Barrundia — 
Genl. F. E. Spinner, formerly Treasurer of 
the U.8, died. He was the first official to 
employ women in the ~Treas. departments, 
the female clerks of the Treasury ¢will erect 
& monument to bim.—Judge Brown, the 


e 

Supreme Court, took his seat upon the 
bench.—Secretary Blaine’s recent corre- 
spondence with Lord Salisbury with regard 
to the ay | sea fisheries has been made 
ublic.—The International Monetary Con- 
erence met in Washington on Wednesday.— 
The British government began a suit in- 
volving the Behring sea question in United 
States supreme court.—General Miles tele- 
graphs thit nothing but a mistake or ac- 
cident can prevent the pacification of the 
Indians. 


MARYLAND.—Mr. Walter R. Abell, one of 
the proprietors of the Baltimore Sun, died 
suddenly of neuralgia of the heart, January 
3d, in the forty-second year of his age. About 
the time of Mr. Abell’s death his sister, 
Miss Mary L. Abell, took the white veil at 
the Convent of the Visitation, in Gcorge- 
town, D. C —Rignal W. Baldwin, judge of 
the Board of Trade court of arbitration, 
died.—Col. James H. Steele died.—It is said 
H. Webster Crow] overdrew his account 
at the Franklin Bank to an amount approx- 
imating $100,000.—A fire at Pheenix, Balti- 
more county, destroyed the store of the 
Phenix Company and the houses of Messrs. 
Gosnell and Kite, causing a loss of about 
$16,000.—T he case of the State against the 


resumed at Towson. Archer was brought 
from the penitentiary to testify, but refused 
to do so, or to be sworn.—The residence of 
Stevenson White, in Howard co., was burn- 
ed.—The store and dwelling of John C. 
Cryer, in St. Mary’s Co., was burned, with 
$600 in money. Insurance $5,500.—Ad- 
jutant-General Howard reports the total 
militia force of Maryland as numbering 
2,003.—Geo. W. Whitaker, of Cecil Co., 
largely engaged in the iron business, aud 
Franklin Whitaker, a well-known citizen 
of Harford Co., died Hi 


CONGRESSIONAL.—The Senate, by a vote 
of 34 to 29, laid aside the election bill and 
took up the bill to provide against con- 
traction of the currency, eight republicans 
voting with the democrats to take up the 
bill—The financial and shipping subsidy 
bills occupied the attention of the Senate 
acd House respectivly.—The Senate passed, 
instead of the pending financial bill, a bill 
for free coinage of silver, providing that 
the dollar be coined of 4124 grains of stand- 
ard silver, by a vote of 39 to 27, and then 
by a majority of one, (the Vice President) 
determined to take up the election bill. 


Vrrornta.—Mr. John D. Keiley, father of 
Hon. Anthony M. Keiley, died in Norfolk. 
—Mayor E}lyson bas approved an ordinance 
for converting the Jeff. Davis mansion, in 
Richmond, into a museum and receptacle 


ernor McKinney is in favor of a State oyster 
commission.—Col. John Schaleford Green 
died in Norfolk —In a shooting affray in 
Boone Co., W. Va., George Jorrell was kill- 
ed and his father, Peter Jorrell, was 





don streets. A great storm and blizzard 
prevailed throughout Europe, blocking the 
harbors and doing great damage.—A revol- 
ution is threatened in Chili.—Sixty persons 
were killed outright by the quplecion in the 


justice of Russia has ordered that all 
flebrew lawyers in that country be expel- 
led, and that no more members of that race 
be allowed to practice law.—An enormous 
crowd of holiday-makers were on the ice- 
covered surface of the Danube river, be- 
tween Buda and Pesth, Hungary, when the 





Harford are numereus and varied, 


and this seems a practical plan of 
making them known to the ontside 


nent 





world. 


coal pit in Polish Ostran.—The minister of 


ice gave way. A number of persons were 
drowned —The Italian government is well 
pleased with the McKinley tariff law, be- 
cause 48 per cent. of Italian exports to the 
United States are admitted free, 36 per cent. 
at a reduced duty, 12 per cent. at the old 
duty,- while the duty is increased on less 
than 4 per cent.—William Weld, a promi- 
riculturist and proprietor of the 
Farmer's Advocate, fell into a water tank 
at his resid-nce, in London, Om‘, and was 


mortally wounded.—Judge Leake, of the 
Chancery Court of Richmond, has rendered 
a decision in favor of Bettie Thomas Lewis, 
colored, who claimed the estate of the late 
W. A. Thomas. The amount involved is 
over $200,000. 


Baltimore Marke 


ts—January 15. 





BREADSTUFFS. 


Fieur.—Firm. Western extra sellin 
and do Family at $4.75; Howard street f 
i), 


at $3.85, 
amily at 


Wheat,— Quiet, 
Fultz sold at 
100@108 cents. Western No. 2 red spot at 97% 
cts.,and May delivery 102 cents. 


but firm. 


cents, do. yellow at 61@62 cents. 
spot at 59 cents., May at 58 cents, 





bondsmen of State Treasurer Archer was + 


for interesting relics of the late war.—Gov- |. 


Southern spot 
108 cents and longberry do. at 


Corn.—Steady. Southern white sold at 6v@61 
Western mixed 


49 cents, No. 2 white 52%@53 cents, and No, 2 


ee ot 


Bye.—Steady. Choice 81@82 cents; good to 
prime cents, and common to fair 76@78 
cents per bushel. 


Cotton. — Local market fi at cents per 
Ib. for middling. scat’ 


Hay.—Quict. Choice Timothy $11 50; 


to e $10.50@11.00; fair to goes mixed, $9.00 
.00; common and inferior .50@8.50 Clover 
ay $9.00@10 00. 


Straw.—lye in carloads $15.00@16.00 for large 
bales in sheaves, $10.50@11.50 for blocks; wheat 
$7.0096.00; and oat 10 per ton, in blocks. 
Short, chaffy stock $1 per ton less, 
At Scales—Hay—Timothy $7@l11, Clover Hay 
$7@10 per ton. Straw—Wheat $8, Rye $14@16, 
Oat $9 perton. Far Corn, $3.15@3.25 per bbl. 

Mill Feed.—Firm. Western bran, ligh 13 
Ibe., $25.00; do. medium, M@16 lbs, $83. 24; 
heavy, Over 16 Ibs., $21. , and middlings 
$23, ail on track, City Mills middlings $24 per 
ton, sacked and delivered. 
Seeds.—Cioverseed 8@8X cents per Ib. for 
choice new Western, prime do. 7%4@7% cents, 
No.2 {@7% cents, and near-by 6 4@7 cents per |b. 
Timothy seed $1.45@1.55 for prime in carload 
lots of Wes - Orchard grass $1 30@1.40, 
Flaxseed $1.35@1.45 per bushed, 
Provisions.—Quiet. Sugar-pickled Should- 
ers 6 cents; smoked sugar-c Shoulders 7 
cts.; sugar-cured Breasts 7% cents. Canvased 
and uncanvased Hams, small averages, 10% ots.; 
large averages 10% cts. per |b, Mess Pork, old. 
$11.50, and do. new $12 per bbl. Lard, best refined, 
pure, 7 cts. per Ib. 
Dressed Hogs.--Demand moderate. We quote 
small and smooth at 44@45, cents, rough and 
heavy about 4@4 cents, and medium size 44@ 
4% cents per Ib. 
Butter.—Quiet We quote: Fancy creamery 
jobbing at 28 cents; good to choice creamery 
25@26 cents per lb. Imitation creamery 24@25 
cents per Ib. Koll butter, fine 17@18 cents. 
choice 14@]15 cents per Ib. Creamery prints 28@ 
30 cents per Ib. 

nla Choice tresh, 6@27 cents, held 
16@%4 cents, limed 18@22 cents per dozen. 
Dressed Fowls¢.—Strong. Ducks 11@13 cts. 
Geese 9@11 cents per lb. Extra to fancy small 
Turkeys 14@15 cents, and good to choice do. 
124%@13% cents; small Chickens 11@12 cents, 
large to medium 10@11 cents per Ib. for undrawn 
stock, pons, choice large 20 cents, and do. 
small 16@18 cents per Ib. 
Weol.—Nomina)l; for good unwashed 23@25 
cents, tubwarhed 32@35 cents, pulled 26@28 cts. 
and Merino 18@20 cents per Ib. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Beef Cattle.—Dull. We quote: Best Beeves 
es 65, tnose Generally pated first quality 
Fi@4 %, me lium or good ir quality $3204.12 
and soateets thin Steers, Oxen and Cows $2@3 
per 4 


Sheep and Lambs.—In fair demand. We 
quote: Sheep from 4@%}< cents, lambs 54%@6 
cents gross. 


“Mrs. Ben-Hur’s” New Book. 


A brilliantly told story of travels in 
the lands where “Ben-Hur” lived, by 
the wit of the ett of Ft wae 
is entitled “The in Egypt: An 
Orient Medley.” ee, Wallace writes 
with a peculiar charm. There is a 
happy abandon and winsome cheerful- 
ness manifest, that gives the narrative 
a character of its own. The volume 
isa handsome one, finely illustrated, 
such a book as commonly sells for 
$1.00 to $1.50; but, like other publi- 
cations of this house, generally, the 
price is nominal—only 50 cents, plus 
12 cents if by mail. Descriptive Cata- 


dard books, may be had free, by ad 
dressing the publisher, Jonn Bb. 
ALDEN, 3¢3 Pearl St., New York. 





SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


REAL GSTANE AGENCY, 


1010 F Street, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. €. 





desirably located and reasonable in 


Cc. H. CALVERT & CO. 


ERFECT? 


ARE YOUR 


WE THINK NOT. 
Pesbebiy Biack Rot or other diseases affect them. 
#0, you 


OWELL'S COPPERDINE 


A ' 

Oats.—Steady. Ungraded Southern and Pena- as recemstend by | ‘ t of Agri- 
sylvania 4 3cents; Western white 53 cents, culture. ret ep ta quart cans. ice 50 cts. acan. 
do. mixed 1 cents, stained and inferior 48@ Mixed with plain water. makes 22 gallons of wash. 


Write for circular. 





mj xed 50@51 cents per bushel. 


iste and general 
W.S. POWELL & (O., } Chemical Fertilizer, 
Baltimere, Md. ) Manufacturers. 


ee” WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, Forts 8, 
price. 
Write, giving full description and al! particulars. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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ae yO, Strawberry Plants, all varieties, 


kinds of Nugpery 
Stock. Catalogue Be. 
J. W. HALL, 
Marion Station, Md, 


“Golden Days’”’ 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS 


THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST OF ALL THE JUVE- 
NILE PUBLICATIONS. 


i Specimen Copy will be sent Free lo any Address. 














“GOLDEN Days” is a sixteen-page weekly, 
filled with stories, sketches of adventure, in- 
structive matter, and everything that can in- 
struct, entertaio and benefit Boys and Girls. 

The leading scientists, clergymev and educa- 
tors are engaged upon “GOLDEN Days.” lis 
eee are profuse and in the highest 


— otart. it will give each week a lucid and 
olarly exposition of the International Sun- 
‘lay School Lesson of the succeeding week. 


Fasciedens will 


pecvees eee < and delight the ingoni- 
ous boys and 


I, ls,as it has in the past. The 
Letter Box ll continue to dispense useful 
information, and to answer the queries and 
— the Notices of Exchange of our young 


riends. In short, “GOLDEN Days’ will sto 
no expense to deserve, in a higher degree t 
ever before, the title that the Geartmingiion 


public have bestowed upon it—that of the 
prince of Juveniles.” 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


i Year, 52 uumbers, - $3.00 

6 Mouths, - te - «= £1.50 

4 Months, 17 “ - 1.00 

3 Months, 13 os . - 75 cents 
2 Months, . aia s 50 aad 
IMonth, 4 os - - 25 «¢ 


JAMES ELVERSON, Publisher, 
Phila lelphia, Pa. 
s 7 
Small Yorkshire Pigs. 
Pure-bred (registered) and High Grades, of both 


Sexes, now ready toship; the Best for 
Family Pork and Bacon, 


AT FARMERS’ PRICES. 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS 


Males 68. Females $5. 


Highly Bred and Superior Animals, from prize- 
winning and working stock. 


Address: 


Farm Dept. of Md. Agricaltural College, 


COLLEGE PARE | P. he MD. 


WOULD You LIKE 


A NICE CARDEN? 


If so, raise PERFECT 
VEGETABLES with 


OWELL’S 
SOLUBLE 


( Which are clean and imodor- 
ous. Pat up m suitable quan. 
tities for small and large qa: 

| dens, No trouble to use. 
| Not om msive For sale b: 

stores. Druggist« an 
demen. An interesting 
| circular telling how to make 

;& gvod garden, sent Free. 
NW. Ss. POWELLE&E CO. 

! Chemical Fertilizer Mfrs. 

hecenesvrttse Md. 


TICKS, SCAB, “MANGE, all par: 
asitical troubles, all skin disor 
ders are cured by rey MO-CRESO 
(The Cold-Water Dip). Non- 
®sonous; safe in coldest weat ~~ 
Colonel F. D. Curtis, of Kirb 
; 7 Saeneeeee. sages. . Gror 
or some years, for parasites upon Hogs, Cattle anc 
Sheep, and I have fe nm ye it thoroughly eectual an 
miy by 


sat Importe 
ROS.. Baltimore. Md. 


LAWFORD 
Sample by Mail for 50 cents. Mention this paper 





‘actory.” 


PROF. W. LESLIE ROBINSON. 





by Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Me- 


f'n 8, 
‘ice. 
are. 









tallurgist Expert and Agriculturist. 


LABORATORY, 208 NW. Calvert St., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
vanhinnes urmers are epcecially invited. 


379 (FRUIT TREES 


Varieties | Vines, PLANTS, Etc. 
Apployeees: Fenck, Chery, tim, antec: 
HK a rapes, Gooscke "Modrestown, W. J. 


379 ‘FRUIT TREES 


VARIETIES (Vines , Plants, ete. 
“pple, P r, Peac err. um 
“Delt Strawberry ? Rcapberry, 
lac rry, «' BETANse pew 
(eoseberries, &c. br cata e. 
J. 8. COLLINS, Wooreston a, N. J. 


Cards 


Cea 












Bend your name and address oo & postal card 
FREE: nite Lata Seles of Silk Frege, i> 
togr ap, Fav ravelope, Beveled Hdeo Cards & 
Samples af ail tree. Par hy tt TH, Cadiz, One, 








Phite 


CHIGKS fs. 2%...... 


The finest lot of Chicks I have ever raised. 
All surplus stock must be sold to make recom. 
If ordered now, at sell good. breeding stock 
at $1.00 apiece, $10.00 a dozen. Arare chance | 
to secure a bargain. 


H. R. STEICER;' 
Laurel, Md. 


WM. FRASER, 


ava Canker lit 


BELAIR AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











Country Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 

keps, Trees planted and proses; grading and 
sodding at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
or Orders by mail promptly attended 
0 


— ALL— 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 


And Importer and Dealer in 


CARDEN REOUISITES, 


(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 N. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore street, 


Where he will keep in grost very Deosgmtive 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbs and Roots; Flower 
Vegetable Seods, Implements and Tools; 
Florists’ Supplies; Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 
Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
ood, &c, 
Several New Lines of Desirable Goods will 


be found added to his stock. 


THE WONDERFUL 


PULVERIZING HARROW ! 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
vicely, bringe it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
ie and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 
the farmer there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardener, we add a frame with four markers, 
two feetapart. For further particulars, Price, 
cle., address 


HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 
Fullerton, Baltimore Co oumtg. Md. 


"FARQUHAR VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 





Wonderful 
Capacity 


END FOR CATALOGUE. 





fi « 
AGENTS wana fr Nursery’ stock 
WANTED MOST LIBERAL TERMS. | 


Unequaled facilities. One of the/ergest,oldest- | 
established and best known Nurseries in the country. 


Addres« 


Est sided 1s se 7 


EMPLOYMENT! 


mes and women ia every town and county, t 
represent me upon newly ——s on pe Special- 
te. “elusive territor Liberal pay. 
Vv. E. BEVERIDGF SBaltimore, Md. 


9, GENEVA is a 
Geneva, N. 














b — 60,000 Busheis 
| ~ | | Seed Potatoes Ch 





for a 
My new Ca ti 
ese 
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Home Grows. Honest, Reliable. 


1 offer you = Vegutabth and Flower "Sead Catalogue for 
1891 FREE. Note the immense variety of seed it con- 
tains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 
much mere show about it (you don't plant pictures) 
but fine engravings from photographs of scores of the 
choice vegetables. I have introduced. Would it not 
be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To be the 
oldest firm in the United States making mail and ex 

business a specialty proves reliability. Honest and 

orable dealing is the only foundation this can rest on. My Cata- 
logue is FREE as usual. A matter on second aa of cover will 
interest my customers. J, J, a. enenend é Mass. 
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Established 1S5°. 


pt Hi. GIBSON, 


Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, | am enabled to sell 


Drain Tile (with or without collars), Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 


at Lowest Prices and equas te aay all the Market. 
HEADQ UARTERS. 


FAY 2 GRAPES 


NEW GRAPES eu RSE VE BABE SOUT Fa STAY. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIES 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 





CURRANT 





















Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS--2, 3 aud 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwart. CHERRIES—Standard 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, © B APPLES, MNULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES. of the most 

popular kinds, together — Re emall fruits. Our Collections of EVERGR REENS, ORNA- 

INTAL TRE AND SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorte. 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED 
TO ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE, 


Ww. OD. nrtelaniabadmitaipinnsimeet: 





1 891 Now is the Time to Subscribe. 1 891 


“The Best Periodicals for Family Reading.” 
Harper’s Magazine. 


$44 Yeur. Issued Monthly. 


| Harper’s Weekly. | Harper’s Bazar. 


Sia Year. Issued Weekly. Sina Year. Issued Weekly. 


Harper’s Young People. 


$2 Year. Issued Weekly. 








Postage Free in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


The American people ought to be proud of these four periodicals. 
say that the steady influence exerted upon the life and tho 
house in Franklin Square is at least equal to that of one of t 
| the Harper periolicals are better now than ae | 
body knows who has been //arper bred.-—N. 


It is no exaggeration tu 
ht of the nation from the publ shing 
e great universities,...... ll four of 
ever were before. How much that means, every- 
un, Feb, 10, 1890. 


Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 


| 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually veceive Subscriptions, 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will 


| should be accompanied by Post-Office Money Order ov Draft, 
begin with the current number, 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER anartasiabeananiperts shamans SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
—_ = osname 
=|C 


New ati Dow's 





All sine the subject. NT be made 
CAPONS AND CAPONIZING, 66 pp. - te 09. $959,904, ONT Ho ns pre- 
illustrated; cloth; 50 cts. by = con furnish a horse and give their 
mail. Dow's Ca- oe - PO a ya ae semana y 
pontzing i 2 JOuNSOW & CO." 1000 Manda Bt.. Va: 
instructions, $2.50 by mail. ‘nul | RY ear a gl 
Questions and ‘Answers, Ww cents. full Wes. and 


| CREAMERY eae 


Address Gro. Q. Dow, No. Epping, N. H. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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_~« LUMBER. = 


THOS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


174 N. High St. & Cor. Canton Ave. & Albemarle St., Baltimore, Md. 


White and Yellow Piue Building Lumber. 
Dressed Lumber. 


— Se ors, 











Bough aud 





HMardweed for Wheelw rights and Cabinet-Makers. Shingles, Laths, Pickets, Etc. 
LADDERS. 


GEORGE 0. STEVENS, | 
SASHES. tus « 7 uct sr, 


Baltimore, Md. 


nn « Doppe 





Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 

Hoetbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, 
Newel Posts and Stair Fails, Brackets, Cornice and 
Sawed Work. Church Windows and Pews, Stained 
and other Fancy Glass. LIWE, LUMBER and HAIR. 
= RWUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


GEORGE 0. STEVENS. 
fe gm | {PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


Formed by the Northern Central and Penn- 
. — - . | sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest and 


ON’T buy a ep MILL, before writing for | uthwest to 
tt New Buckeye, 
ete EWTERPHINE MPG. CO. 
f Columbiana, Ohio. 


40m@ *@mO=-2T Z0r 


If you want to 
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PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 


Balumore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
fredericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 

and al) points ir the 
ATLA C AND GULF STATES 


The only All-Rail Line with ne Omni- 
bus Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 

ROCHESTER, ERIE 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


wa e called for and cuecked at the 
notels and private residences through to destina- 
tion. Sleeping and Parlor Car accommodations 
secured. rough tickets sold and information 
given at Company’s office, 


N. E. Oor. Baltimore and Oalvert Streets, 


AT DEPOT N.C. RAILWAY, 
At Union Depot, Charies Street Station, 


And Pennsylvania Ave. Station. 








WwW. MAGER, 


Formerly Chemist of 
N.C. Fertilizer Control 


-_ Stat 


G W. LEHMAN, Ph.D 


Chemist and Metallurgist 
Balto. Copper Works. 


LEHMAN & MAGER, 


CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS, 


57 8. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 


NALYSES of ail descriptions—Manures, | CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
A Soils, Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold General Manager. Coq) Fuaeen er Art. 


HIGH CLASS 


and Silver (by fire Process). Copper, Lead, Map 
ganese, etc. Clays, Coal, Limestone and othe. 
minerals. Water for steam, manufavturing and 
household use. Mineral waters and various pro- 





4ucts of art. Terms moderate 


a- — 


BALTIMORE 


COAL TAR & MFG. C0 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Roofing Materials of all Kinds, 


Ready Reofing, Twe-P! 


and Three-Ply, 





Plastic Roof 


oating. 


= —— 









| AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


A few Choice Cockerels for sale; also Straw- 
| berry, euperey aod Blackberry Plants 
of all the new and old varieties. 


Write for Prices to 
R. S. COLE. 
ra HARBRMAN’S, A. A. Co., Md 





Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofing | 
Paint, Black Gloss Varnish. 


Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime, 


If you can’t go, do the 


next best thing. Send 
50 cts. in Stamps for the 
8 Morthly Cornucopia 


The best disinfectants and preventives against 
all dieeases among horses ani stock. 


"Send for Circulars, Samples and Prices. 
16 W. Camden Street, Baltimore. 


one year, You will get with it Free a fine Map 
| of Norfolk and the grvat trucking section of 
| the South. Send 2 cent Stamp foreample copy 


JEFFERS, Ed., Norfolk. V 


| 
| 


| 


ee 


i SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 











SLINGLUFF & CO. 


Offire—300 W. Payette St. BALTIMORE. Works—Foot Leadenhall St. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES! 


Weare now offering to the trade the following well-known Brands of Goods which we guarantee 
fally up to the standard: 





Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fer- 
tiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFF’S AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
This we can confidently recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers sold iy the market at any price. 


 @EORGE F. SLOAN & }RO, 
Lumper, Doors, Sash, Backs, &e. 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
414 Light Street W art, 








sy 


A. BE. WARNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVERWARE AND RICH -AWELRY; 
English, Swiss and American Watches of thé Best Makers. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c., Wedding Preseats, 





Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


No. 131 EAST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert. 


EAS 





TERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. rreol 


absolutely Free from all Taint of Disease, and strictly True to Name. Apple trees, a 

splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market varieties, as wall ap the very 

cream of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds, Also Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, 

Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete assortment of Plum trees in the country 

Shade and Ornamental rrees, Grape Vines, Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c 
New price-list free to all applicants, Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. W. KERR, 


Denton, Caroline County, Maryland. 


CHESAPEAKE CUANO COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, 21 POST-OFFICE AVENUE. Works, RIVERSIDE. 


Manufacture and offer for Sale the following wellekno-~n brands of 


RELIABLE FERTILIZERS: 


Chesapeake Guano, Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, A - 
niated Bone Super-Phosphate, Dissolved Bone and = 
ash, Dissolved Bone Phosphate. 


ALL WELL ADAPTED FOR WHEAT GROWING. 
—— ALSO PROPRIETORS OF —— 
Symingtons’ Brands Oriole High Grade, Ammioniated Bone 
Bone and Potash. 
(3 Dealers are invited to call for Terms. 


Entered at the Postoftice, Baltimore, as Second-Class Matter. 
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